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Getting Introduced to Aérial Photography 


A. H. BEARDSLEY 


HIS is a very informal and non- 
technical account of my recent 
introduction to aérial photography. 
When I received my commission 
as Captain, Signal Corps, Reserve, 
U. S. Army, I was told that my special field 
of activity would be in the photographic branch 
of the Signal Corps. Naturally, I was eager to 
perfect myself in military photography and to 
learn more of what I would be expected to do in 
case of an emergency. For two years I have 
been trying to obtain a definite and concise 
answer to the question, ‘‘What are the duties of 
a Photographic Officer and what is he expected 
to know?”’ Through Regular Army and Reserve 
Corps channels, I received much helpful and 
practical information; but I still felt that I was 
very far from being able to measure up to the 
requirements of a Photographic Officer. 

At length, I had the privilege to go on active 
duty at Camp Devens, Mass., under the direc- 
tion of the Camp Signal Officer and Military 
Intelligence Officer. This tour of duty proved 
to be a very valuable experience and I felt that 
I gained considerable ground. However, I 
still lacked that feeling of assurance which 
comes of knowing one’s objective and what is 
necessary to reach it. This past summer, thanks 
to the co-operation of the First Corps Area 
Headquarters and 97th Division Headquarters, 
I was given a tour of active duty at the U. S. 
Air Service Technical School, Photographic 
Department, Chanute Field, Rantoul, Illinois. 
My orders covered a period of fifteen days from 
July 19 to August 2, 1925. What happened, 
and whether or not my question with regard 
to the duties of a Photographic Officer was 
answered, I will try to record in this artiele. 

The journey from Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, 
to Rantoul, Illinois via Chicago, was very 
enjoyable, and the extremely hot weather which 





I was told to expect did not materialise during 
my stay at Chanute Field. I must record the 
courtesy and kindness which was shown me by 
Major McCord, Commanding Officer, his Adju- 
tant, Lieutenant Johnson and all the Officers and 
personnel of the post. I particularly wish to 
mention the courtesy, patience and _ interest 
shown me by Lieutenant Charles Backes, 
Director of the Department of Photography, and 
every member of the school staff of instructors, 
from Officers down to Privates. Upon him 
and upon them rested the burden of my presence 
and my questions. I told them all frankly 
that I had come to Chanute Field to ask ques- 
tions, and I did. There must have been a sigh 
of relief when my tour of duty was over. How- 
ever, never did any of them show the least 
sign of impatience or lack of interest. For 
that they deserve greater recognition than I 
can give them in these pages. 

Although for a number of years I have had 
the reputation of knowing something about 
photography, let me hasten to say that what 
knowledge I did possess grew less and less in 
practical value as I approached the subject of 
aérial photography. To be sure a lens is used, 
a film and a developer; but from these familiar 
landmarks I was soon thrust into a strange 
photographic country where cameras looked 
more like megaphones or stove-pipes, where 
films have to be kept on ice before and after use, 
until developed, and where twelve and twenty- 
inch F/4.5 lenses and intricate between-the-lens 
shutters, peculiar sun-shields and motor-driven 
film-winding and shutter-setting apparatus leaves 
the ordinary ground photographer bewildered 
with it all. Well, let me try to write down my 
experiences in sequence and thus perhaps attain 
a greater degree of unity and clearness. 

The first step toward my introduction to 
aérial photography was a tour of all the class- 
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THE AUTHOR READY FOR A HOP 


rooms and buildings in which photography is 
taught. My readers will recall the article which 
appeared in the June, 1925, issue with regard 
to the Air Service Technical School and _ its 
splendid Photographic Department. I remember 
well reading that article and studying the illus- 
trations; not daring to think that I would so 
soon find myself to be actually at Chanute 
Field. In that article a concise account was 
given of the subjects taught and the equipment 
at the school, so that I need not repeat this 
information here. Therefore, let me say that a 
personal. visit to all class-rooms, supplemented 
by the facts which were given in that article, 
was the best preparation for what was to follow 
that I could have had. Thus my first morning 
was virtually given up to meeting the different 
instructors and becoming familiar with the 
location of the various sections which were 
devoted to negative-making, printing, enlarging, 
copying, developing, mosaic map-making, chem- 
istry, cameras, optics and other subjects. 
The second day I attended a number of 
lectures which were being given on various 
photographic subjects. Later I visited the 
workrooms where the students were doing 
laboratory-work based on the lectures. One 
series of lectures on negative-making particu- 
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larly deserves mention. They were given by 
Sergeant P. H. Hammer and dealt with all 
varieties of emulsions, exposure, action of 
developers, reducing-agents and related subjects. 
Sergeant Hammer has evolved a carefully planned 
sequence of drawings and pictures which are 
mounted in proper order on a long roll of cloth 
encased in a large cabinet. In this there is an 
opening through which the drawings or illus- 
trations can be seen, one at a time, by the entire 
class. As the lecture proceeds, Sergeant Hammer 
turns a handle and brings into view the particular 
drawing or picture he needs to illustrate his 
remarks. The idea is really a complete, clear, 
visual method of teaching the fundamentals of 
photography at a glance. I admit frankly that 
I learned more than I ever knew before about 
the scientific basis, as well as the practical 
importance, of good negative-making. In my 
opinion, the method of teaching evolved by 
Sergeant Hammer might well be adopted else- 
where, in and out of the U. S. Army. Let me 
hasten to say that my making special mention 
of this good work by Sergeant Hammer, in no 
way implies that the instructors in other depart- 
ments of the school were one whit less original, 
helpful and efficient in their classroom-work. 
The fact is that new and original methods were 
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FAIRCHILD K-3 AERIAL CAMERA 


being used in all departments and photography 
was made to mean more to me than it ever meant 
before for this very reason. In short, I seemed 
to be in touch with photographic history as it 
was being made day by day. The curriculum of 
the school is in a constant state of flux. A method 
or fact of today is superseded tomorrow by an 
overnight experiment or result of a test. This 
does not mean that the student is confused by 
the bewildering changes which occur. First of 
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all, he is thoroughly grounded in fundamentals 
and he is told nothing of the eleventh hour 
improvements until he is in a position to under- 
stand them and weigh their relative merits. 
In short, the U. S. Air Service Technical School 
Photographic Department, has its ear to the 
ground twenty-four hours a day and offers, in 
my estimation, an exceptional opportunity to 
any young man who is eager to make photography 
his profession, in or out of the service. 
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Just as I was becoming comfortably settled 
in a daily routine of lectures, watching the 
students at work, having informal chats with the 
instructors and getting all the information 
possible, Lieutenant Charles Backes, Director 
of the school, suggested that we “take a hop” 
as a preliminary experience to going up to make 
some pictures. Now, let me confess that I had 
not given the idea of flying much thought. I 
reasoned that as an Officer in the Signal Corps 
I was not really eligible to fly, and that my 
coming to Chanute Field was merely to increase 
my knowledge of the latest photographic develop- 
ments in methods and equipment. Whatever 
feeling of diffidence I had with regard to flying 
was thus lulled to repose by considering myself 
ineligible. To have this feeling of security 
suddenly blown to bits by Lieutenant Backes’ 
suggestion was more than I expected. No sooner 
was the suggestion made than I recalled certain 
friendly words of caution given to me before I 
left home, by those who viewed with trepidation 
my going to an U. S. Army flying-field. These 
good friends recalled, for my benefit, all the 
airplane-accidents for several years past and 
added that, even barring a smash-up, the physical 
effects would be disastrous to my health and 
nerves. To make matters worse, the Lieutenant 
—to whom flying was merely a small item in the 
day’s work—cheerily advised me to make out 
the necessary ‘“‘obituary’”’ papers, see the post- 
surgeon for a physical examination, draw a 
helmet, goggle and flying-suit and meet him as 
soon as possible at his hangar. 

Well, before I had really made up my mind 
one way or the other, I found myself making 
out the necessary papers which would enable 
the authorities to send my remains home and 
dispose of my belongings. Next, I called to see 
the post-surgeon who tested out my lungs and 
heart. I shall never forget the quizzical look 
on his face when he remarked “‘So you’ve never 
been up before? It’s a great experience!’ Just 
what he meant by “great experience’ was not 
clear to me. The remark could be taken to 
mean several things. I admit that as I left his 
office I felt in some degree the way a man must 
feel who is notified that he is to be shot within 
the hour. In this “happy” frame of mind I 
obtained my flying-equipment from the Quarter- 
master and walked, none too rapidly, toward 
the hangar where I could hear one of the big 
De Haviland Photographic Planes veing warmed 
up. I remember distinctly taking a good look 
at the Headquarters Building and wondering 
whether or not I should ever see it again. 

When I reached the hangar, I found Lieutenant 
Backes waiting for me. He very kindly helped 





me adjust my helmet and goggles and then 
led the way to the plane which looked larger 
and roared louder as I approached its side. 
The Lieutenant assured me that on this first 
flight he would try no stunts; and that should I 
feel any ill-effects to tap him on the shoulder 
and he would land as quickly as possible. Where- 
upon I was shown how to climb into the obser- 
ver’s seat, which is directly behind that of the 
pilot, and adjust the life-belt. When I was all 
properly secured and had received a few kindly 
parting instructions from one of the Sergeants, 
the Lieutenant turned and asked if I was ready, 
I signalled “‘yes”, the ship was wheeled about, 
facing the open field, the twelve-cylinder Liberty 
engine began to roar louder than ever, the 
plane gained speed, began to bump along the 
ground; and, before I realised it, we were several 
hundred feet in the air. Yes, I held on tight, 
and waited for something to happen to me or 
to the plane. But nothing seemed to happen. 
I never felt better in my life and the ship roared 
on and upward. At length, my grip on the 
supports of the seat relaxed, I ventured a look 
over the side. Still nothing happened. We were 
flying over corn-fields and along a state-highway 
on which I saw automobiles running along as 
though nothing unusual were taking place. I 
relaxed some more. Now and again the plane 
would jump a little; but this motion had no more 
effect on me than the motion of my motor-boat 
in a choppy sea. Before many minutes, I began 
to take an active interest in what was going on 
above and below me. We were nearing Cham- 
pagne, Illinois, at an altitude of about 2,000 
feet. Soon we were over the town, and I began 
to enjoy the experience of looking down on the 
roof-tops, the streets and the beautiful buildings 
of the University of Illinois. We circled the 
town; and as we banked to make the turn, I 
happened to glance over the side and had the 
thrill of apparently having nothing between me 
and the ground 2,000 feet below. However, by 
this time I was feeling more and more at home, 
and I experienced no disagreeable physical or 
mental effect. The roar of the engine and the 
wind-pressure, as we flew along at about one 
hundred miles an hour, made any conversation 
impossible. Once in a while, Lieutenant Backes 
looked around to see if I was still with him; 
and each time I waved him a reassuring signal 
and he continued contentedly on his way. The 
return trip was really enjoyable. I sat in my 
little cubby hole and just gave myself up to the 
happy conclusion that I was actually flying, 
feeling fine and that there was every prospect 
of my seeing the Headquarters Building again. 
As we approached Chanute Field, we circled 
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about until we were in the correct position to 
dip ‘down toward the ground. Soon the grass 
was only a few feet below us and we were skim- 
ming along over it at about fifty miles an hour. 
Then the plane began to bump and I knew that 
terra firma was again reached in safety. We 
taxied across the field to the hangar and my 
first airplane flight had become history. When I 
again stood on the. ground and chatted with 
Lieutenant Backes, I was able to report not the 
slightest ill-effect and a great desire to go up 
again at the first opportunity, and with a camera. 


and I received instructions in its manipulation. 
At length, when I felt reasonably sure that I 
understood everything, the magazine was 
filled and we proceeded to the plane. Just 
before climbing aboard, Lieutenant Backes, 
who was again my pilot, explained a few details 
and we agreed on a system of signals which 
were something like this: after we reached the 
proper altitude and were over a house, railroad- 
station, bridge or other prominent object, Lieu- 
tenant Backes was to point out the subject, circle 
around it once to discover the best point of 
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The next step was to get down to the real 
business of making pictures in the air. Although 
I felt a certain confidence about the matter of 
flying, I did not grow enthusiastic over the 
idea of standing up in the ship, leaning over the 
side and making exposures while the plane was 
inclined to move suddenly in unexpected direc- 
tions. However, I was in for it; and I tried to 
imagine that the United States was at war; 
and that in that event I wouldn’t hesitate a 
moment to do my duty, if thereby I could serve 
my country. At any rate, I faced the problem 
with a certain degree of fortitude. The first 
camera which I was given to use was a small 
4x 5 A-2-Graflex equipment, fitted with an F/4.5 
Carl Zeiss Lens and Graflex plate-magazine. 
It was of metal construction, had two handles 
each side of it and suggested one of those Brownie 
fixed-focus daylight enlarging-boxes with the 
lens at one end and the plate or paper at the 
other. The thing was very clumsy to look at 
and to handle. Nevertheless, it had to be used, 
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view; and then, when he had brought the ship 
to the best possible position, he would make the 
plane quiver as a signal to me. Then I was to 
stand up, center the subject in the camera, 
make the exposure and signal to him when I 
had pressed the shutter-release. In the mean- 
time, he would slow down the engine to reduce 
vibration and keep the ship as steady as possible 
until I signaled to him. Above all things, I was 
to avoid including either the wing or the tail 
in the picture. Moreover, I was to look out for 
bumpy air and sudden jumps of the plane 
which might throw me off my balance and thus 
ruin the picture. He said nothing about the 
possibility of my falling out. Finally, he added 
that the total time at my disposal, to make the 
exposure, was not to exceed eight seconds. To 
hover longer than that over the subject was 
extremely dangerous, especially at low altitudes 
over towns. When he had concluded, he asked 
me if everything was all clear. I nodded; but 
felt like adding that it was as clear as it ever 
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would be to a beginner who had never made a 
picture from an airplane in his life. 

In a very few moments, we were ready, I 
was tied in with the life-belt and gripped the 
camera firmly as I sat down in the observer’s 
seat. If I had not been thinking of making 
pictures, I would have enjoyed setting off on 
my second flight; but no sooner had we left the 
ground and were sailing comfortably over the 
farm-lands of Illinois than Lieutenant Backes 
pointed ahead. I looked, and some distance 
to the left was a stone farm-house which sug- 
gested a French Chateau. Now I was to make 
my first photograph from an airplane! Frankly, 
my heart was almost pounding its way right 
through my flying-suit. The ship banked 
sharply and we circled the farm-house. Then, 
the Lieutenant straightened it out, quivered the 
plane and I stood up, camera in hand—ready. 
But, a hundred-mile wind was tearing at the 
camera and at me. I hung on desperately to 
the camera, while I tried to stand up and find 
the farm-house somewhere in front of the lens, 
avoid the wings and the tail, keep from falling 
out myself and do it all in eight seconds. To 
add a thrill to this performance, my life-belt 
became unhooked and dropped to the floor, 
leaving me—as I thought at the time—virtually 
ready to have my name appear in the newspaper- 
headlines as having pitched headlong to my death 
from an Army plane. Yes, there I was, with 
both hands on the camera, apparently attached 
to nothing and every moment expecting to have 
the camera torn from my grasp. I could not 
lean down to pick up the life-belt nor could I 
let go of the camera. There was nothing else 
to do but try to make a picture and forget about 
the life-belt. I pressed the shutter-release, 
signaled to the Lieutenant and dropped down 
into my seat with a bump. For several moments 
I did not care whether I was there or elsewhere. 
Nothing seemed to matter much. The wind 
rushed by my head, the engine roared, the ship 
shook and bumped while I tried to get myself 
together. Then, suddenly I remembered that 
I had not changed the plate in the camera. 
Hastily, I tried to work the magazine. It stuck. 
I worked at it feverishly. The Lieutenant was 
pointing at something ahead. Nothing could 
persuade that magazine to work. The ship 
circled over another farm-building, the plane 
quivered as my signal, I stood up and foolishly 
yelled to the Lieutenant that the magazine had 
jammed. The words were torn out of my mouth 
and he never heard me at all. Then he shut 
down his engine and I leaned out as far as I 
could and just touched his shoulder. He turned 
hurriedly. No doubt he expected me to be sick 


or out of my head. I held up the camera and 
pointed to the magazine. He understood 
instantly, and in a few moments we were safely 
down on the ground. I gave him the camera. 
He had no better luck with it than I did. We 
had to return to the hangar, go to the darkroom, 
take out a broken plate and hop off a second 
time. No camera-trouble developed, and neither 
did I find it so difficult to stand up and keep my 
feet while making the exposure. Much to my 
surprise and pleasure, I rather relished each 
signal to stand up and make a picture. As we 
flew along, I became more interested to improve 
my camera-work and virtually forgot about 
the motion of the plane, the wind, the roar of 
the engine and sudden bumps. I stood up, 
even when the Lieutenant was banking the 
ship, preparatory to getting into position. I 
never bothered again with the life-belt. How- 
ever, I learned the trick of getting hold of some- 
thing quickly and knowing just what I was 
going to grasp each time. I could almost antici- 
pate just how the plane would bump or sway 
and I always had a good hold of some part of 
the ship, except when making the exposure. 

The result of that morning’s photographic 
work was about four recognisable negatives 
out of twelve. The rest showed motion, were 
fogged or were exposed when I had apparently 
lost my balance and the camera was pointed 
at the sky. Altogether a rather discouraging 
piece of work. My respect for those who could 
make good aérial photographs increased one 
hundred per cent. Lieutenant Backes was very 
patient and kind about it and tried to com- 
fort me with the statement that the camera 
I had used was an obsolete type which was now 
used merely to get the students accustomed 
to holding a camera and standing up in a plane. 
He assured me that the next time I would be 
given a modern Fairchild K-3 Camera and that 
I would surely get more satisfactory results. 

Before my next flight I was instructed in the 
manipulation of the K-3 camera and I was given 
plenty of time to let the information “‘soak in’. 
Moreover, I was shown how to fill the magazine 
with one of the special Eastman Hyper-Sensitised 
Aéro Panchromatic Films which, during the 
warm weather, are kept on ice before and after 
exposure, as they must be kept in a temperature 
below seventy degrees until developed. After 
I felt reasonably sure of this important part of 
aérial photography, I was given a twenty-five 
exposure roll and directed to go into the dark- 
room to fill the magazine. As the film was 
panchromatic, the work had to be done in total 
darkness. At length, it was done, and the 
magazine was brought out in the light to be 
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taped. It seems that no magazine, so far devised, 
is absolutely light-tight in the air and the edges 
have to be taped securely with adhesive plaster. 
Even with this precaution, there is apt to be 
some fogging of the film. A final series of instruc- 
tions, with the K-3 camera in my hands, com- 
pleted my preparation for the next flight. 

As I approached the De Haviland photo- 
graphic ship for my third flight, I possessed a 
certain amount of confidence and an intense 
desire to bring back some pictures which might 
show improvement in technique. This time 
the camera was fitted into a special mount on 
the side of the observer’s cockpit. The device 
was so constructed that the camera was virtually 
suspended in a cradle which in turn was held 
to the mount by several heavy elastic bands 
used to take up the vibration. Although it was 
still necessary to stand up and direct the camera 
at the subject, there was not the necessity to 
worry about the camera blowing away. More- 
over, by its being secure in its mount, the camera 
afforded considerable support while standing up 
to wait for the ship to get into position. This 
third flight, over virtually the same ground as 
before, enabled me to attempt to correct previous 
mistakes and I was rewarded by getting some 
fairly passable negatives. Personally, I was 
delighted to find that I got anything at all. 
However, after going over the negatives with 
Lieutenant Backes, I could see where I still had 
much to learn in the matter of aérial technique. 
One outstanding fault was my tendency to press 
the release too soon after getting the signal to 
make the picture. This resulted in my not 
getting my principal subject well placed in the 
picture-area. That is, it would be too near the 
left side of the picture. My next difficulty was 
to get my horizon-line level. When I recalled 
the large number of marine views in which the 
water runs up or down hill, and think of how 
comparatively easy it is to avoid this on the 
ground, I wondered that I made any pictures 
at all from the air in which the horizon was 
correctly rendered. The short time allowed for 
the exposure, the rush of wind and the natural 
movement of the ship presents difficulties enough: 
but when the plane hits rough air, just as the 
camera-shutter is released, the aérial photo- 
grapher is helpless. The usual exposure was 
150th of a second, with the lens-stop at F/4.5. 
The K-3 Aérial Camera is fitted with a virtually 
fixed-focus 12-inch Carl Zeiss F/4.5 lens for use 
at altitudes from about 500 feet to as high as we 
have ever been able to go in aircraft. The 
highest point from which an aérial photograph 
has been made up to this writing is 32,220 feet. 
The temperature at that altitude was 621° 


below zero. If this camera is used at lower alti- 
tudes the picture will be out of focus and show mo- 
tion. This model is used for oblique photographs 
—made from the side of the plane—and for verti- 
cal exposures in connection with photographs for 
mosaic map-making. In the latter case, the 
camera is mounted in a specially constructed 
and balanced frame with the lens pointing down 
through a hole in the floor of the plane. In 
addition, the camera-mechanism is operated by 
electricity which is supplied from a_ storage 
battery. There is a view-finder with a Carl 
Zeiss lens, also mounted in the floor of the plane, 
which enables the photographer to see the ground 
below and to correct the position of the camera 
in relation to the drift of the plane and the 
ground to be mapped. My time at Chanute 
Field was too limited to go into the matter of 
aérial map-making deeply enough to explain 
it accurately now. However, the little I saw of 
it, convinced me of its importance in military 
and aérial economic work. 





By way of a few moments’ diversion and with 
the idea of seeing what would happen, I took my 
214 x 314 Vest-Pocket Ansco camera on nearly 
every one of my flights. The results were by no 
means remarkable. I had to crouch down as 
far as possible behind the observer’s windshield 
in order to get the little vest-pocket camera 
sufficiently sheltered to prevent its being torn 
from my hands by the wind. As it was, I was 
afraid that the bellows would be blown out of it 
before I could make an exposure. Obviously, 
I could not look in the finder. I just held the 
little camera as securely as possible, pointed it 
toward my subject and trusted to luck to get 
something. The exposure was 100th of a second 
at F/7.5. For the benefit of those who have an 
idea that any camera will do for aérial photo- 
graphy, let me say that the results which may be 
obtained with an ordinary ground camera in 
an airplane will be due entirely to exceptional 
conditions and gambler’s luck. 

The matter of finding suitable lenses for aérial 
photography has been a difficult problem to 
solve. I looked into the matter very thoroughly 
and I state here just what was told me by those 
who know. I was carefully shown the stringent 
requirements for lenses to be used in aérial 
photography. I was told that lenses of nearly 
every standard make on the market had been 
tested very carefully. Moreover, cameras of 
various makes and styles had been used and 
tested. The object was to find the best possible 
combination of camera and lens fer use in the 
air. I was told that after months of laboratory 
experimenting on the ground and testing in the 
air, under all conditions of altitude and weather, 
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Carl Zeiss, Jena, lenses were found to be the 
only photographic lenses, so far developed, that 
met the special requirements of the U. S. Air 
Service. Virtually all the finest airplane-photo- 
graphs to be seen in the magazines and news- 
papers of the United States are made with Carl 
Zeiss, Jena, lenses; and the famous U. S. Air 
Service photographer, Captain A. W. Stevens 
uses Carl Zeiss, Jena, lenses exclusively. His 
wonderful pictures need no introduction. The 
U. S. Air Service was absolutely impartial in 
making tests, and is now. All that it desires 
is to find the equipment which will do the best 
work in the air regardless of make or price. These 
facts, it was clearly explained, were given to me 
without in the slightest degree reflecting on the 
excellence of other standard photographic lenses, 
many of which are used for ground-work in the 
Air Service. These are merely facts which 
exhaustive tests by expert Army Officers have 
proved to be true under actual flying-conditions. 

The operation of the K-3 camera, after it is 
ready for action, is no more complicated than 
an ordinary box-camera. In fact, this is a 
necessity. In the air there is no opportunity 
to make fine adjustments of shutter-speeds and 
diaphragm-stops. It is about all a man can do 
to hold the camera properly and release the 
shutter at the right moment. The K-3 has a 
between-the-lens shutter of exceptionally large 
aperture. It is a very delicate mechanism and 
is rather easily put out of commission. Inciden- 
tally, one morning we flew over Danville, Illinois, 
and made a considerable number of exposures 
only to find upon development that the shutter 
failed to operate after the second exposure. 
There was no way—at least none known to me 
at the time—to discover this trouble while in the 
air. On another morning we were flying at 
10,000 feet altitude to permit me to make vertical 
photographs as for mapping. This time the 
camera was operated by electricity. That is, 
upon pressing the shutter-release, the motor 
re-set the shutter and turned a new section of 
film into place. Not until our return to the 
ground did we discover that the film had not 
been wound at all after the first exposure. I 
mention these incidents to show that there are 
many factors to contend with besides the making 
of the exposure and getting the subject properly 
centered in the picture-area. 

Just as I was leaving Chanute Field a new 
model Fairchild Aérial Camera, known as the 
K-6, arrived and I was eager to try it. This 
“amera was even larger and heavier than the 
K-3 but it had a number of important refine- 
ments which ought to prove of great service. 
However, from my limited experience I do not 





believe that a spirit-level or a direct-view finder 
is of any practical assistance in making oblique 
aérial photographs. There is not sufficient 
time to get the subject nicely centered in the 
finder or the camera perfectly level. Only those 
who have been up with one of these cameras 
know what a tremendous strain aérial photo- 
graphy really is, due to the high rate of speed, 
wind-pressure, vibration, air-eddies, altitude- 
variations, atmospheric conditions and extremely 
limited time in which to make an exposure. 

It may not be amiss to state briefly how flying 
affected me physically. Let me say at once 
that I suffered no ill-effects. At 10,000 feet I 
was aware of pressure on the ears; but swallowing 
relieved this. At this altitude I was cold and my 
teeth chattered, although it was a warm mid- 
summer day on the ground. To be sure, we did 
not have on heavy flying-suits, because the pilot 
did not think we would need them. That we 
were cold, was our own fault. Nevertheless, 
I was convinced that the air was decidedly 
cooler at 10,000 feet than at lower altitudes. 
A sudden drop of the ship sometimes made me 
gasp, but not uncomfortably. The sensation 
is similar to that sometimes experienced when 
by mistake one turns on the cold instead of the 
hot water in a shower-bath. I experienced the 
thrill of a tail-spin without any effect other 
than to lose my sense of direction temporarily. 
In short, when we began it, the ground was 
below me. During the descent, it alternated 
between being above and then below me. Just 
how it all came about I am unable to explain 
and my pilot could throw no light on the subject; 
I was not aware of changing my position in the 
seat. All that the pilot said was that the observ- 
‘rs always got the worst end of a tail-spin 
ind that it sometimes made them very sick. 
I believed him, even though it did not make me 
sick. Let me admit that after an hour or so 
in the air, making pictures, one is well con- 
tented to rest. After my preliminary flights 
I ached in every part of my body from the 
experience. It demands physical effort of an 
entirely new kind and it requires time to become 
hardened to it. 

One thing more may be of interest. That is 
the matter of parachute jumping. No, I did 
not jump; but I did talk with those who had and 
who thought nothing of it. Briefly—according 
to the men who had jumped a number of times— 
there is no sickening sensation after leaving the 
plane. Rather there is a feeling of being carried 
along with the plane. This can be understood 
when one realises that for some time after leaving 
the ship the body is traveling at a high speed in 
the same direction as the plane. Before this 
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horizontal motion gives place to falling, the 
parachute is open, provided the jumper has 
pulled the rip-cord as soon as he has cleared the 
ship. The usual interval is measured by count- 
ing three, after jumping. The landing is made 
at a rate equivalent to that obtained by jumping 
off a twelve-foot elevation. Obviously, to land 
in a field is one thing and on a roof-top is another. 
Nevertheless, the modern U. S. Army parachute 
is a marvel of efficiency and already it has saved 
the lives of a number of officers and men. All 
pilots and photographers are required to wear 
parachutes, especially when flying at high alti- 
tudes. It is not always required at low altitudes, 
for usually the plane is too low to permit the 
parachute to open before the jumper hits the 
ground. Hence, it is of little use to wear a 
parachute for ordinary aérial photography. 
The parachute at the higher altitudes is to the 
aviator what the life-preserver is to the sailor. 

In conclusion, let me say that I have not 


attempted to go into technical details in this 
first article because I do not consider myself 
qualified, as yet, to write with sufficient knowl- 
edge of my subject. However, I am anticipating 
further opportunities to improve my technical 
knowledge of aérial photography and the special 
developing and printing processes and will then 
try to tell my readers more about it. Neverthe- 
less, I have been won over to the practical value 
of aérial photography, not only in a_ military 
and engineering sense but because I see in it 
future possibilities for the pictorial photographer. 
If my readers could have witnessed with me 
the glorious cloud-effects and have had the 
experience of flying through and above these 
cloud-formations, I am very sure that they 
would share with me my enthusiasm. Lastly, 
let me say that in my opinion there is not so 
much danger in aérial photography, with a 
reliable pilot, as there is in motoring along our 
crowded highways on a holiday afternoon. 


Photographic Portraiture 


DR. T. W. 


MOR the past thirty years my greatest 
hobby has been that of photo- 
graphy; and especially the photo- 
graphic portraiture of men. It is at 
: the request of the Editor and many 
of my friends that I shall try to put on paper, 
in their regular sequence, the exact steps I go 
through in making a portrait. First as to 
Camera Equipment.—I use either a Century 
11 x 14 Studio camera and stand equipped with 
a special 24-inch Wollensak Verito, used at 
F/5.6 or F/4.5, or a 5x7 View camera, using 
but half the film (31% x 5) at a time, thus making 
two exposures on the one 5 x 7 film. This camera 
has a 10-inch Carl Zeiss 1c Tessar lens always 
used at F/4.5. I use Eastman Super-Speed 
Portrait film. When I use the 11 x 14 camera 
all my prints are contact prints usually on Vitava 
buff paper. When I employ the 5x7 camera. 
I depend upon projection for my 8 x 10 or 11 x 14 
prints, made on Vitava Rapid buff paper. I use 
a Folmer & Schwing wall-projecting camera, hav- 
ing a Cooper-Hewitt M-tube for illumination, 
and projected through a 10-inch Wollensak 
Verito lens, at about F/8. A lens-hood to me 
is a very important factor as I can get better 
pictures with its use and when making the 
original portrait. The best portraits I have ever 
made have been with the 11 x 14 camera, large 
Verito and contact prints. So much then, for 
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the camera-equipment. Now as to the so-called 
studio-equipment, 

Light, backgrounds, screens.—My light consists 
of four, 50-inch Cooper-Hewitt tubes hung at an 
angle of 45°, the lower ends of tubes being about 
five feet from the floor. These tubes have home- 
made tin-reflectors painted white. The tubes 
are about one foot apart and are fastened per- 
manently on the wall of my office. I made a 
three-segment screen used as a background.’ The 
screen is about seven feet high. One side is 
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covered with plain, dark-green cloth; the other 
side is covered with a light-gray cloth (cotton 
rep). I use this screen when not in photographic 
use, to hide Cooper-Hewitt lights, camera and 
all other photographic equipment, so that my 
office presents a very satisfactory professional 
aspect ‘as that of a practising physician. I made 
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a posing-bench which consisted of one heavy 
plank 214 x 10x 40 inches used as a seat, with 
four 30-inch heavy legs—one at each corner. 
This I painted black. A small two-step stool is 
used, upon which the sitter rests his feet while 
seated on the posing-bench. I often use an 
opaque screen, 214 feet wide, which can be raised 
and lowered, as occasion requires. This screen 
is simply a long piece of heavy mount-paper, and 
is interposed between light and sitter to cut down 
the light on certain parts of the face. A too 
prominent ear is thus put in shadow. On rare 
and they are very rare—occasions, I sometimes 
use a spot-light; but I am using it less and less. 
I believe that one should get far away from 
grotesque and bizarre lighting, and use a light 
that comes from an area and not from a point. 
Most all of my portraits are made with my 
improvised “‘studio”’ arranged as follows: 
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Frequently I will pin a square piece—10 x 10 
inches—of light-colored paper on the wing of 
screen on shadow side of sitter; this gives a little 
reflection and oftentimes brightens up the face on 
that side. I am a firm believer that in making 
portraits of men we should show a large-sized 
head, and, therefore, make most of my portraits 
according to this rule. Any lens that you use 
should be of a focus that is the sum of both the 
short and long side of the plate. If you use an 
8 x 10 plate, the lens must be of 18-inches focus 
or you will get distortion. A silent shutter makes 
the best one. It should be behind the lens. 
Lighting the Face.—Volumes have been written, 
and still more will be written, as to how to light 
a face in photographic portraiture. It seems 
such a simple thing that I wonder why so much 
is written about it! One great point that strikes 
me as the most important is to have the light 
strike the sitter from the front, and not too much 
from his side. Get the light around in front of 
him. Harshness will be the result, if you do not. 
Be sure that your source of illumination comes 
from an area and not froma point. You will get 
a much better portrait of a man if the light comes 
from several electric bulbs, set at ten inches from 
each other, than you will from but one bulb, even 


though it be of the same wattage as the combined, 
several scattered bulbs. A light emitted from 
ten 50-watt bulbs spread over an area of a square, 
3x 3 feet, will give you a much better portrait- 
lighting than will one bulb of 500-watts. So 
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then, the light should best come from an area, 
and not a point. The center of my Cooper- 
Hewitt lights is about two and a half feet higher 
than the head of the sitter, and is quite well 
out in front of him. My lights are not diffused 
by any medium. They are more or less diffused 
in their natural state, so why try to diffuse them 
more? This only increases exposure. Do not 
have your sitter too far away from the light. 
This makes muddy looking faces. Some skins 
photograph more quickly than do others. A 
red-faced, weather-beaten skin will require twice 
the exposure than will a white anemic skin. 
Some skins are naturally greasy and will shine 
in the light and require less exposure than a 
thick, dry skin. The average exposure that I 
give when using the 11 x 14 camera and 24-inch 
Verito is about two to three seconds. When using 
the 5x7 camera and 10-inch Zeiss, it ranges 
about one-half to one second. In a correct light- 
ing, the shadow of the nose should fall slightly 
downward and to one side. Fat men should be 
lighted from the front, with light fairly high, thus 
hiding the undesirable double chin and lengthen- 
ing the features. Thin men should be broadened 
out by having the light more to the side and not 
quite so high. I believe great harm can come to 
a likeness by too much posing. Just tell the man 
to hop up on your posing-bench, and put his 
feet on the stool. He will invariably want to 
know what he shall look at, and how be shall 
sit. Just tell him that you do not want him to 
do anything for you, and that you do not care one 
bit what he looks at. It is said that women are 
vain! They do not begin to be as vain as do most 
men. I truly believe that men are the vainest 
creatures living. Get the fellow talking upon 
his pet hobby; get his mind off photography. 
The better you are acquainted with your sitter, 
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GROUP OF PORTRAITS 


the better a picture you will get of him. Per- 
sonally, I like pictures of people looking at me, 
and I make many looking right into the lens. I 
find that a man who shaves himself usually likes 
a portrait that looks at you, because that is the 
way he sees himself every morning in the glass. 
Many men actually do not know how they look, 
and their wives or daughters must pick out the 
print that they think looks like him. Grouchy 
men photograph best after eating. Never make 
a picture of a man at night, as he is likely to 
have a tired look, especially if he has had a hard 
day’s work. 

Development of Films.—I always use a tank for 
my 8x 10 films, employing the formula recom- 
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mended by the maker of films, usually a pyro 
and loda developer. Be sure to develop the 
film long enough, as underexposure is deadly. 
My 11x14 films and 5x7 films are developed 
using M. Q. tubes, or Rodinal 1 to 30. Most of 
my exhibition-prints are 11 x 14 multiple-gums, 
made either direct from the 11 x 14 original films 
or from projected paper-negatives 11 x 14 in size, 
made from the half of a 5x7 original film and 
first making a contact positive. I have tried to 
give an accurate working-account of the methods 
I have used for the past few years, and sincerely 
hope that anyone following them will have the 
pleasure and enjoyment that they have afforded 
the writer in his photographic work. 
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Building a Live-Wire Photographic Club 


H. G. CLEVELAND 


AY back in 1913 a small handful of 
ardent photographic enthusiasts 
decided that an organisation was 
necessary to obtain the most 
pleasure and benefit from their 
particular hobby, and they immediately pro- 
ceeded to form The Cleveland Photographic 
Society. As time went on, their photographic 
interests began to wane, and their love for cards, 
chess, and checkers became strong, and during 
these days through lack of interest the organi- 
sation gradually grew weaker and weaker until 
it had almost foundered upon the rocks. It was 
in this hour of dire need that a few of the more 
enthusiastic members of the fast declining club 
decided that something must be done, and they 
proceeded to form a new organisation and 
incorporated in 1920 for the purpose of con- 
ducting and maintaining a Society, the object of 
which should be the bringing together of those 
interested in the various branches of photo- 
graphy; the creation and furtherance of cordial 





relations and the promotion of common interest 
in photographic science and art. 

At that time there were less than twenty 
members in the organisation; the funds were 
depleted; and to make matters worse, the 
necessity of moving was thrust upon them; but 
nothing daunted, this staunch little group set 
their teeth and determined to find new quarters. 
They found three small rooms at a slight increase 
in price and proceeded to rebuild their dark- 
rooms. At the end of about three months’ time, 
and just as the darkrooms were completed—the 
members doing all the work themselves at odd 
times—they were given notice that their rent 
had been doubled, and as they were at their wits’ 
end to pay the rent as it was, they were again 
forced to move. Every member of the club was 
appointed a committee of one to look for new 
quarters; but none was to be found within their 
means. However, where enthusiasm and deter- 
mination reigns, a successful outcome will 
ultimately be found. At the last moment, a 
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large room was rented in the very slums of the 
city in which to store the belongings of the 
society until a better location could -be found, 
and in this room amid all the photographic junk 
piled helter-skelter, meetings were held weekly 
to keep the members together, and at the end 
of a month another location was obtained which 
promised to be an improvement; but with the 
necessity of moving three times within such a 
short space of time, the finances were completely 
depleted, and the organisation was only able to 
keep its head above water through the willing- 
ness of a small body of its members to stand for 
an extra assessment of $1.00 a month, which 
was necessary over a period of about six months. 

After all these trials and tribulations, the 
fortunes of the society began to change, due to 
the constant and untiring work of the trustees, 
who realised that a photographic society, to be 
a success, must be founded on business-principles, 
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and who assumed their responsibility and held 
regular weekly meetings to discuss the various 
matters pertaining to the club. The members 
have at all times expressed the desire to be 
relieved from consideration of business-matters 
in connection with the organisation, and all 
business-matters are brought to their attention 
only once a year at the annual meeting, unless 
something of extreme importance should require 
their consideration and judgment. 

The trustees realised that to obtain members, 
and keep them, it would be necessary to give 
them something for their money in the way of 
photographic education, entertainment, social 
features, etc., and to continue doing so. Regular 
meetings are held every Wednesday night, and 
to provide some form of entertainment at every 
meeting was a problem to be met, which has been 
successfully done. Every third Wednesday in 
the month a print-competition is held, and the 
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hanging of these pictures, the criticism of same, 
and the friendly rivalry connected therewith, 
has done much to keep the members interested 
in photography and to improve their work, with 
the result that today it is not unusual to have 
fifty or sixty prints in a competition, and the 
quality of the material submitted is continually 
improving and is superior to that of their annual 
exhibits of years ago. On other meeting-nights 
various forms of entertainment are provided 
such as demonstrations of the various processes 
by the members, talks and lectures on points 
of photographic interest, often accompanied by 
lantern-slides and, whenever possible, outside 
talent is obtained without expense. Special 
features are introduced during the year to add 
variety, such as an annual banquet, annual 
outing, auction of photographic equipment— 
which has always proved of unusual enjoyment 
to all present and on which the club collects 
10%—Christmas party or April Fool party at 
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which friendly jokes are played on the various 
members. Photographic hikes are scheduled 
frequently on Sundays. During the winter a 
photographic school is run to teach the ele- 
mentary principles, and which any one may 
attend without any charge whatsoever, and a 
portrait class is run weekly for the benefit of the 
members. In the summer-time when the heat is 
oppressive, hikes for night-pictures on meeting 
nights have proved a happy diversion. 

Another fundamental which was recognised 
was the necessity of publicity, at little or no 
expense. To cover this ground, the members 
are frequently urged to talk up the club to their 
friends. Whenever something of unusual interest 
is occurring at the club, the newspapers are 
furnished with the information and the public 
invited. Occasionally a page of pictures is run 
in the rotogravure section of the Sunday papers, 
with due credit given to the society. An annual 
exhibit of pictures is hung at the best place 
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obtainable, and the public invited to view same. 
A mailing-list is kept of all live prospects, and a 
monthly bulletin is published and sent to all 
members and prospects. In fact, every possible 
method of acquainting the public with The 
Cleveland Photographic Society is tried. 

The question of dues is another problem. 
These have been kept as low as possible con- 
sistent with expenses, amounting to $2.00 per 
month, and careful consideration is given to 
all expenditures, as to the necessity for same. 
The collection of dues has been another problem, 
as with most clubs; but through the frequent 
urging of the necessity for prompt payment, 
our organisation has been quite successful in 
this regard. 

By determination and careful attention to 
details, the organisation gradually grew; the 
membership grew to thirty, and finally in 1923 
the opportunity arcse to obtain the third floor 
of a downtown building under lease for a number 
of years. The trustees assumed the respon- 
sibility and we moved to our present location, 
on which the lease has still four years to run. 

The quarters were in a terrible condition with 
an accumulation of dust and dirt and rubbish 
of many years’ standing, the sight of which 
would have caused many another organisation 
to give up in despair; but all the members were 
organised to work and assigned duties to per- 
form, and they scrubbed and cleaned and washed 
walls, and painted, installed fixtures, erected 
darkrooms, and did a thousand and one other 
things, until the same was finally put in present- 
able shape. Just an instance to cite some of 
the difficulties encountered. On moving into 
the quarters, the landlord had agreed to furnish 
the heat. Steam-lines were available; but the 
radiators were in the basement. Constant plead- 
ing with the landlord to supply the radiators, 
one of which must have weighed a ton, was with- 
out avail. He was willing to have them moved 
to their proper location but could find no one 
who would do it. Finally on Hallowe’en night, 
which was a meeting-night, the members took 
the matter in their own hands, and by sheer 
numbers carried the radiators up three flights 
of stairs so they could be installed. This brought 
forth the following epic by the editor of our bulle- 
tin in a subsequent issue: 


Th’ night was cold an’ dreary 

An’ th’ quarters of th’ club 

Were gosh-darned damp an’ clammy 
Like th’ inside of a tub 

That women use for washin’; 

So we says, ““This here’s absurd! 
“We've got to have some heat here 
“In our clubrooms on th’ third!” 


“In the dark an’ musty basement, 
“Fifty feet below us here, 

“‘Are some rusty radiators 

“That will bring us lots of cheer 

“If they’re hoisted up th’ stairway 
“(They are ours so we've heard) 
“From their home down in th’ cellar 
“To our clubrooms on th’ third.” 


Then up an’ spoke Sir Steinke; 

““Let’s do it, boys, ourselves! 

“We'll have ’em up in no time 

“If we work like bloomin’ elves!”’ 

So we yelled, “All hands on deck, boys!” 
You will soon know what occurred 
When the radiators started 

On their journey to th’ third. 


We were “twenty-one” that night, boys; 
“Strongs” an’ “‘weaks” an’ “shorts” an’ “‘talls’’; 
Every one of us had pants on— 

Not a one had overalls! 

Poor old Cleveland groaned an’ grunted— 

But his heart with joy was stirred 

As we slid ten tons of “‘radi’”’ 

*Cross th’ basement toward th’ third. 


To the first floor from th’ cellar- 

Thru th’ hash-house to th’ street 

*Long th’ sidewalk to our doorway— 
Ev’ry thing was goin’ neat! 

One! Two! Three! And up she goes, boys! 
Then an awful crash was heard- 

We had split th’ bloomin’ stairway 

On our journey to th’ third. 


Then a husky guy named Temple 
Shoved his carcass underneath, 

An’ he spit an’ blowed an’ sputtered 
An’ he gritted of his teeth; 

An’ th’ darn junk started movin’!!! 
Fast an’ faster, like a bird 

That’s a-startin’ for th’ Southland, 
Towards our goal—th’ frigid third. 


Finally we reached th’ top step 
An’ we gave a mighty roar— 
Tange yellin’, “Viva Snozo!” 
(Orry’s pants were on th’ floor!) 


Many tales have since been whispered— 
Many a joke—but nary a word 
How one night we hefted “radi” 
From th’ basement to th’ third. 


R. D. Hartman. 


The headquarters of The Cleveland Photo- 
graphic Society now consist of a large meeting 
room capable of holding one hundred persons, 
with beaver-board panels on all walls for exhibi- 
tion of prints, a lounge room with easy chairs and 
files of photographic magazines, portrait-room 
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equipped with large flash box, a flood-light of 
five 300-watt bulbs, a 1,000-watt portrait-lamp, 
8 x 10 camera and stand, diffusing-screens, back- 
grounds, etc., 3 darkrooms equipped with running 
water, 2 enlarging-lanterns, 3 printing-machines, 
retouching-desk, 20-inch print trimmer, etc., 
a locker-room which contains lockers for thirty- 
five members—for which a charge of $3.00 a 
year is made—and a general workroom covering 
in all about 2,100 square feet of floor-space. The 
membership list has grown to over sixty. 

The Cleveland Photographic Society is a 
member of the Associated Camera Clubs of 
America, and feels that it is not only a duty 
for successful clubs to join this organisation 
and be of whatever assistance they can to their 
less fortunate brethren, but that much benefit 
is directly derived therefrom through the perusal 
of the various prints and slides received in the 
traveling-exhibit. In passing, it might be well 
to mention that the plan adopted by The Cleve- 
land Photographic Society for the selection of 
prints for the traveling-exhibit is slightly different 
than that adopted by most of the clubs. In 
selecting the prints required, an effort is made 
to represent as many members of the club as 
possible, rather than select the best prints only. 
As a result there are only two or three prints at 
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most by any one member in the traveling- 
exhibit, as compared to the much larger number 
of prints by one individual submitted by some 
of the other clubs. This, of course, results in 
the standard of the exhibit being lowered to some 
extent; but gives the members of the association 
a good idea of what our organisation is doing 
as a whole and not what a few individuals are 
doing. Individual members have had prints 
hung at photographic salons at London, Pitts- 
burgh, Los Angeles, San Francisco, New York, 
Buffalo, and many other places, and have won 
prizes and gold medals for their efforts. 

In conclusion, just a word of advice to other 
less fortunate photographic organisations. Cul- 
tivate the determination to succeed; do not be 
disheartened by adverse circumstances, but plug 
along; keepa stiff upper lip; follow business-princi- 
ples; give themembers something for their money; 
avail yourself of all possible methods of publicity; 
make pictures; make every effort to improve 
results; and work together, and success is assured. 

[Now is just the time for other camera clubs 
to follow the example already set by the Seattle 
Camera Club and The Cleveland Photographic 
Society. Such articles are interesting, helpful, 
and tend to keep up the club-spirit. Let us 
have more of them. Epiror.] 
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Chapter [X—Speed-Variation (continued) 







yt dnl S with slow-motion, the stop-motion 
“hN \3) film undoubtedly has more value as 
L 2. an aid to scientific research than 
Nj} in dramatic work, or films for pure 
rates) amusement. There are many move- 
ments which take place so slowly that the eye can 
detect no change, even for protracted periods. 
Thus in the growth of plants, certain physical 
changes and so forth, the stop-motion will 
demonstrate clearly the exact character of the 
motions involved, and show them at a rate of 
speed which gives an impression of definite 
speed. 

As an example, let us take the growth of a 
potato, one of the “six weeks” variety. We can 
use six weeks as an approximation of the time 
which will be required to show this plant from 
the time of planting until mature. Our next 
step is to determine the length of the desired 
film. If we made a full reel, running for fifteen 
minutes, it would be very tiresome, and would 
only be appreciated by scientists. If we produce 
our film in thirty seconds it will be so rapid that 
we can see only a blurred rush as the plant 
springs up. After carefully considering the 
action, suppose that we decide that five minutes 
is a good length for an ordinary audience or a 
class in a secondary school. 

Now we have six weeks which is to be con- 
densed into five minutes. And by the way, in 
that sentence lies the explanation of the Time 
Condensation Camera, a high sounding name 
given to any camera which is used in stop- 
motion work such as this. Many people believe 
that it is some kind of a magic camera which 
photographs these films in the time taken for 
projection. In this, as in other professions, our 
countrymen exalt the machine but fail to realise 
that the machine would be but a mass of wood 
and metal if it were not for the man behind it, 
in this case the kinematographer. 

But to return to our time-condensation. 
Our five minute film will ‘have 4800 frames 
(5 x 60 x 16) and these 4800 frames must be 
distributed throughout six weeks. For con- 
venience we will reduce the six weeks to hours, 
which gives us 1028. As this will give us a large 
fraction we will further reduce it to minutes, 
giving us 61,680 minutes. Now dividing this 
by 4800 we get 12.85 minutes as our inter- 
We can disregard the fraction 
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exposure interval. 


and make it 13 minutes which will give us forty- 
three days and eight hours working-time; or, 
if you are superstitious, just make it twelve 
minutes which will cut two days off your first 
schedule making it just forty days. 

Now as you have twelve minutes in which 
to make each exposure, the next step is to arrange 
for suitable lighting and exposure. A 50-watt 
blue nitrogen filled electric bulb set in a reflector 
on each side of the plant will be ample. An 
exposure of from two to five seconds will be 
required according to varying conditions. I 
should advise an opening no larger than F/6.3 
or even F/8. 

The plant must be planted in a box or pot 
indoors. This is desirable for several reasons. 
First, there will be no winds blowing to change 
the plant between exposures in any manner 
other than such as is produced by growth. 
Likewise there will be no breezes to move the 
plant during the actual exposure. 

Unfortunately for us, in this case, plants grow 
throughout the twenty-four hours, so you will 
have to arrange with a partner to take shifts 
with you. It is obvious that any difference in 
lighting would make an undesirable film, so 
that the indoor location is even further desirable. 
The room should be arranged to be darkened to 
a considerable degree just before each exposure 
so that there will not be more than a 10% varia- 
tion between any of the exposures made through- 
out the twenty-four hours. 

Now as to this twenty-four hour work. This 
is the great difference between stop-motion 
work of the cartoon type and true time condensa- 
tion. The dolls and cartoons can be stopped 
at any time and resumed at your pleasure; but 
once begun, the time condensation must be 
continued or dropped. And once dropped there 
is no course open but to begin again. 

If a great deal of work is to be done an electrical 
device can be purchased or constructed to turn 
on the lights, make the exposure and turn off 
the lights; but such apparatus is expensive and 
you will not wish to make such an investment 
until you are sure that you have the patience 
to go into this kind of work in earnest. Very 
few people have such patience. My own plan 
is just as efficient, and I think preferable because 
there is no chance of the electricity failing you 
at a critical moment. 
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I try to get my equipment all in place and in 
operating order the day before I wish to begin. 
When the time comes, I take my darkroom 
timer and set it for the required interval. I 
then make the exposure of the first frame and sit 
down to read or otherwise occupy my time. 
When the alarm sounds I do not jump up and 
rush. I know I won’t keep up the pace, so I 
get out of my chair leisurely, reset the clock, 
turn on the lights, make my exposure, turn the 
lights off and sit down again. I do this because 
I know that in the wee sma’ hours I shall be 
sleepy and will move with about the same tempo, 
so by beginning in this manner I am pretty 
sure to be able to use the same period for each 
movement time after time. It is a good plan to 
have your chair close to the camera and the 
clock within reach, then you can perform all 
necessary operations without getting up. Just 
make sure you don’t go to sleep and sleep past 
a half dozen or so intervals. Remember that 
the usual darkroom clock only sounds once. 

Now I will let you in on a secret, not that I 
want to encourage haphazard methods: but 
perhaps to save a perfectly good time-condensa- 
tion film when half done. If you should sleep 
through three or four or perchance eight periods, 
go right ahead! You have lost no more than a 
careless projector operator would slash out to 
repair a break. Ninety-nine per cent. of your 
audiences will not notice the very slight resulting 
jump. While I have never done it myself, I 
have talked with kinematographers who when 
working on film of fifteen minute or greater 


intervals, habitually make only hourly exposures 
at night, snatching cat-naps in between. 

Such is the principle of time-condensation. 
No matter what the subject, the same method 
isused. The inter-exposure interval is calculated 
in the same manner. The duration of the 
exposure is based upon the time allowed and the 
movement of the object. It is better to give 
five seconds than a fiftieth of a second, for the 
percentage of error is far smaller in a long expos- 
ure than in a short one. You can turn a crank 
during five seconds and be within ten per cent. 
of right, while trying to give a manual exposure 
of one fiftieth you may give one hundredth or 
one tenth. 

Available subjects are without number. I 
once saw a film which showed a skyscraper rising 
from the ground. It was excellent considering 
the difficulties. In such work as this, the expos- 
ure for each individual frame has to be calculated, 
for the light varies from hour to hour and only 
the scientific use of an accurate actinometer 
could make a passable film. 

In this case long exposures were made so 
that the workmen moving would obliterate them- 
selves, which effect was helped by their being 
very minute. All in all, the film was very good, 
indeed, although not of a quality which could 
have been admired had the subject been one 
more amenable to control. I shall mention this 
work again in the section of this work dealing 
with educational films. 


(To be continued) 


What’s in Photography ? 


WHERE are times, in our private 
and public undertakings, when we 
come face to face with facts. We 
may try to avoid them, overlook 
them or ignore them; but, like our 
own conscience, there is no getting away from 
them. Often I wonder how many of us stop 
long enough to grasp the fact that today photo- 
graphy is becoming so much a part of our social, 
artistic and industrial life that, like the telephone, 
we accept it all as a matter of course and just a 
part of our daily life. 

I believe that everyone of us who loves the 
science and art of photography ought to sit 
down quietly, once in a while, and realise 
what’s in photography for man, woman and 
child. So many times we stress the artistic or 
industrial part of photography and fail to take 





into consideration how important it may be 
made in matters of health, recreation and travel. 
Then, too, the author finds that photography 
is a great asset in his literary work; the physician 
in his medical practice; the lawyer in settling 
cases, and the teacher in education. But, per- 
haps, best of all is photography in the home. 
Yes, the pictures may be crude and may never 
be seen at exhibitions or salons; but oh, the heart- 
interest, the love, the memories which become 
part of them, as the years go by! As we think 
of these things, quietly and reflectively, is it not 
true that there is a tremendous power for good 
in photography? By striving for high ideals 
and standards, cannot this wonderful art and 
science be made a blessing, an inspiration and 
a great comfort? 


A. &. BR. 
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WILLIAM 


rr Bg AVING a weakness for experiment- 

ing and the production of home- 
made apparatus, the idea came to 
mind some little time ago that it 
might be possible to make a com- 
plete telephoto-lens of serviceable character by a 
proper selection of elements from the accumula- 
tion of optical ‘‘odds-and-ends” on hand. Since 
to try involved no cash-outlay for extra parts, 
there would, on one hand, be nothing to lose and 
on the other hand possibly something to gain 
by giving the idea a trial. So, upon rummaging 
about a bit, I found the elements of a “Gem 
tube” given me many years ago. The lens thus 
designated is in construction a small portrait-lens 
of the standard Petzval type, one combination 
being a cemented achromatic meniscus, similar 
to the “single achromatic’’ lenses used on moder- 
ate-priced hand-cameras, and the other combina- 
tion comprising two single glasses mounted in 
one cell with a slight air-space between. One of 
these elements is a double-convex “positive” 
and the other a concavo-convex “negative” or 
dispersive lens. The two combinations were 
mounted in a plain brass-tube about 214 inches 
long with a fixed central stop or diaphragm 
between. Many years ago “Gem tubes” were 
much employed in making ferrotypes—the so- 
called ‘‘tintype’’ pictures—being used in batteries 
of from two to nine to obtain a corresponding 
number of duplicate ferrotypes at each exposure. 
The lenses were made in focal lengths adapted 
to the sizes known as one-ninth and quarter- 
plate, that for the first named being of 3-inch 
and the other of 434-inch back focus. My lens 
was the smaller size. Whether these lenses are 
yet made or not I don’t know, but occasionally 
they are listed by dealers in second-hand appara- 
tus and can be had for a very small sum. 

Before telling how I utilised my old lens a 
brief outline of the main principles involved in 
telephoto-construction may serve to make certain 
points better understood. 

First of all, let me say that the true telephoto- 
types are not to be classed with the so-called 
“telephoto supplementary” lenses made to slip 
over the front of an ordinary lens like a ray- 
filter, and sold for fifty cents or thereabouts. 
These lengthen the normal focus of the camera- 
lens about twenty-five per cent. but the increase 
in the size of the image is simply proportionate 
to the increase in length of focus. The true 
telephoto, or telescopic lens, on the other hand, 
gives an image much larger in size than that 








How I Made a Telephoto-Lens 
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which can be produced from the same standpoint 
with an ordinary lens that requires the same 
bellows-extension, owing to the fact that the 
equivalent focus—which is the factor that deter- 
mines the size of the image—in the case of a 
telephoto is very much greater than the back 
focus or distance from rear lens to focusing 
In fact, the equivalent focus is 
much longer than the back focus that it is meas- 
ured from a computed imaginary plane situated 
in air some distance in front of the camera. As 
many know, there are on the market several 
forms of the telephoto-lens which is complete 
in itself or has attachments so mounted that a 
suitable camera-lens can be added to form the 
positive element. 

However the different lenses may differ in 
detail, all the telephotos in general use work 
upon the same principle; the complete system 
comprising a positive or collective lens—which 
may be a corrected single or doublet lens—at the 
front to gather the image-rays and a negative 
lens in the rear to extend the length of the light- 
rays and magnify the image. The shorter the 
focal length of the negative element, propor- 
tionate to that of the positive, the greater the 
amount of magnification at a given bellows- 
extension, and, conversely, the smaller the field 
of view, the slower the working-speed of the 
combination. 

For average purposes the best combination 
seems to be a negative lens that possesses a focus 
of from one-half to two-thirds that of the positive 
lens. Such a combination will give magnifica- 
tions of three to five diameters without requiring 
an excessively long bellows-draw, assuming that 
the positive lens employed is of approximately 
six-inch focus when a 4 x 5 plate is to be covered. 

My first move was to find out how near the 
lenses which were available came to fulfilling the 
conditions named above. Measurement showed 
that the cemented single-achromatic combina- 
tion of the “Gem’’ possessed a focal length of 
approximately 6%, inches, and having at one 
period used it as a regular camera-lens with 
excellent results I felt that this would probably 
answer for the positive element. As 
noted, one of the elements of the other combina- 
tion was a concavo-convex negative lens, but its 
focal length was not known. Since a lens of 
this kind is incapable of forming an image in the 
manner of a positive, a different method than 
usual had to be used to determine its focus. I 
employed the following method, described many 
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years ago in one of the photographic journals. 
It has the merit of simplicity. Prick two holes 
in a piece of thin card one-half inch apart—or 
any distance less than the diameter of the lens 
to be tested. Place this card in contact with 
the lens, taking care that the latter covers the 
holes. Put a sheet of paper in such a position 
that its surface faces the sun; interpose between 
this and the light-source the lens and move the 
latter back and forth until the spots of light 
emanating from the holes in the card are exactly 
twice the distance apart upon the paper as the 
holes in the card. Then, the distance from lens 
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sliding-tube 7. The negative-element, N, is 
mounted in one of the origmal threaded brass- 
cells, with the convex side of the lens facing 
toward the focusing-screen. The achromatic 
positive lens, P, is fastened in a cardboard 
tube, 7, which slides within the brass-tube, the 
convex side of this lens facing outward. The 
tube 7 was made by rolling up a strip of flexible 
cardboard in the manner of a mailing-tube, mak- 
ing the inside diameter the same as the diameter 
of the lens and using enough cardboard to build 
up the thickness of the tube until it fitted prop- 
erly the brass-tube. The lenses, by the way, 








FIGURES 1, 2 AND 2b 


to paper will represent the focus of the negative 
element. By this test my negative lens was 
found to have a focus of close to four inches, 
which rendered it suitable in this respect. It 
remained, however, to determine by actual trial 
whether satisfactory definition could be obtained 
when it was combined with the positive lens, 
for this was a simple unachromatic, whereas 
the negative-elements used in the construction 
of high-grade telephotos are always cemented 
or compound corrected lenses designed to over- 
come certain optical aberrations that affect the 
definition. 

The method of mounting the lenses, utilising 
the original brass-tube as a part of the mount, is 
indicated in the sketch marked Figure 1. The 
brass-tube, M, is shown screwed into a flange on 
the lens-board B of the camera. The central 
stop has been knocked-out, thus leaving the inside 
space unobstructed for the reception of the 
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are 11/16 inch in diameter. The total length 
of the cardboard tube is 314 inches; but the posi- 
tive lens is set back about three-fourths of an inch 
so the outer end of the tube will serve as a lens- 
shade. As this tube could not be made large 
enough to receive one of the brass lens-cells it 
was necessary to hold the lens P in position by 
means of a cardboard-ring, R, R, glued inside 
the tube—then after dropping the lens in place 
against this a circle of spring-brass wire served 
to hold it tightly. 

After a little experimenting to determine the 
most effective position for the placement of a 
diaphragm, another collar or ring of cardboard 
was fastened in the tube at a point which brought 
the diaphragm, D, 154 inch from the inner 
side of the lens P. Figure 2 shows the pattern 
of the removable diaphragms as they were cut 
from thin sheet zinc. After pricking a hole in 
the exact center of each and reaming openings 
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to the desired size, the prongs or ears on opposite 
sides were bent up at right-angles and the 
extreme ends turned-in slightly, making the 
finished diaphragms appear as in Figure 2b. 
When required, the tube 7 is pulled out and a 
diaphragm inserted, the prongs serving not only 
to keep the diaphragm in position but as handles 
by which its removal is easily effected. I have 
two of these diaphragms, the smallest-sized 
aperture being 14 inch and the larger 7/16 inch 
in diameter. A diaphragm is not always required, 


marks were placed upon the sliding-tube to 
indicate its position for different degrees of 
magnification; also the bellows-extension required 
in each instance. These data were obtained by 
simply measuring with a pair of dividers the 
size of image upon the focusing-screen together 
with the distance between screen and _lens- 
board. Since the size of image produced by the 
positive lens alone forms the basis from which 
is computed the X-times of the magnification, 
I first focused sharply upon a distant object 





FIGURE 5 


however, as the lens gives a diffused image of 
pleasing quality for some purposes when used 
without a central stop. The diaphragms and 
inside portions of the tubes are blackened to 
prevent reflections. 

Different degrees of magnification are obtained 
by sliding the cardboard tube in or out, a slight 
change in separation between the lenses producing 
a marked change in the size of the image and the 
length of the back focus. Within certain limits, 
the magnification is increased by bringing the 
positive and negative elements nearer together. 
However, I understand that the maximum 
separation of these elements must be less than 
the focal length of the negative lens, otherwise 
the back focus of the combination would be too 
short for any practical purpose. For convenience, 
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with the positive lens only in place—then, 
having taken note of the size of the image of 
this object, the telephoto was reassembled and 
measurements taken of the images obtained at 
different bellows-extensions. I found the system 
magnified the image three diameters with a 
bellows-draw of nine inches—this representing 
the back focus of the telephoto; four diameters 
with a draw of 13% inches, and five diameters 
when the distance between lens and focusing- 
screen was increased to eighteen inches. Perhaps 
these figures are not absolutely accurate accord- 
ing to theoretical standards, since there may be 
a deviation of a small fraction of an inch in 
the measurements; nevertheless, they are near 
enough correct for ordinary needs. 

The size of the light-circle, and consequently 
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FIGURE 6 


the size of plate covered, varies with the degree 
of magnification, being larger at high than at 
low degrees. The lens I’ve been describing 
covers a 4 x 5 plate when set for any power 
from 3X up. 

The “F” value or working-speed of a given 
size stop-opening varies with the equivalent focal 
length existent at the moment of exposure, 
which, in turn, is governed by the ratio of mag- 
nification the lens is set to produce. Knowing 
the focal length of the positive lens, the equiva- 
lent focal length of the system may be found 
by simply multiplying the focal length of the 
positive lens by the X-times of magnification. 
Thus, if the positive is of six-inch focus and the 
telephoto is set to magnify three diameters, the 
equivalent focus will be 6 x 3: 18 inches. Thus 
applied, the term “equivalent”? means that the 
size of image produced is the same as that which 
any regular camera-lens of eighteen-inch focal 
length would give from the same standpoint. 
Knowing the equivalent focus for each degree 
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of magnification, the ““F’’ value of a given stop 
‘an be determined with sufficient accuracy by 
finding the existing ratio between the diameter 
of the aperture and the length of the equivalent 
focus. As an example, a 44-inch stop possesses 
a working-value of F/72 when the equivalent 
focus of the telephoto stands at eighteen inches, 
since 14-inch goes into eighteen inches seventy- 
two times. Incidentally, once the stop-values 
are worked out, as described, it is a good plan 
to either mark the figures upon each stop or 
make an entry in one’s notebook, where they 
will be immediately available for reference. 

With the exception of certain expensive 
types, composed of highly-corrected lens 
large diameter, telephoto-systems necessarily 
work at relatively small apertures, as the diam- 
eter of the largest possible opening is small as 
compared with the equivalent focal lengths at 
which the lenses are worked. This is the reason 
my “home-made” telephoto when used without 
a stop—i.e. at the full aperture of the lenses— 
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possesses a speed of approximately F/20 only, 
when set for 3X magnification; F/26 at 4X, and 
F/32 at 5X. Using the 14-inch diaphragm, 
the working-speed is F/76, F/104, and F/128 
at 3, 4 and 5X magnification, respectively. 

Owing to the limitation in speed, a shutter 
can be dispensed with and the exposures made 
with a _ loose-fitting lens-cap. While “time” 
exposures are the rule, these may be quite short 
in many cases, owing to the fact that the subject- 
matter is ordinarily further removed from the 
camera than usual and therefore less exposure 
is necessary. 

Reference to the photographic illustrations 
will give our readers an idea of the results 
obtained when I first tried the lens. Figure 3 
was made with an anastigmat lens of six-inch 
focus to furnish a basis for comparison of the 
size of image produced, the focal length of this 
lens being very nearly the same as the positive 
element of the telephoto, besides being the 
size commonly fitted to 4x 5 cameras. Figure 4 
shows the result of using the telephoto at 4X 
magnification from the same viewpoint. The 
exposure given was 4 seconds, using the 44-inch 
stop—effective value F/104—and 4 x 5 Eastman 
D.C. Ortho. plate, on a clear afternoon in early 
spring. Figure 5 was made the same afternoon. 
Doubtless this will strike many readers as a 
peculiar subject to turn a telephoto upon, as 
the general idea is that the use of such a lens is 
limited to distant objects. Long-focus lenses of 
any kind may, however, be employed at times 
upon nearby material with great benefit to the 
perspective of the image. In a woodland-bit, 
similar in character to our illustration, it is not 
uncommon to note trees in the immediate 
foreground which appear gigantic in size and 
others, no smaller in actual size but a little 
further removed from the camera, are made to 
look like match-sticks by comparison. This is 
simply the result of using a short-focus lens 
which covers a wide angle and getting up too 
close to the nearest objects. Therefore, excessive 
difference in the rendition of similar sized objects 
situated comparatively near to one another 
may be avoided by employing a long-focus lens 
whenever it is feasible to choose a more remote 
viewpoint. The latter was possible when making 
the photograph illustrated and I succeeded in 
getting all of the subject-matter desired with 
the lens set for about 3X magnification. This 
time I used the telephoto “wide open” to test 
the quality of the definition obtainable without 
a diaphragm. Although much of the scene was 
in shadow, the exposure of one second upon a 
double-coated plate produced ample shadow- 
detail in the negative. The open landscape 





shown in Figure 6 was likewise made with the 
lens set at 3X magnification but with the larger 
(7/16 inch) diaphragm, which at a_bellows- 
extension of nine inches has a working-value of 
F/44. This received an exposure of one second. 
The definition here is a trifle less sharp than that 
produced when the smallest stop is used, though 
it is probable the amount of softness shown in 
the tree-tops was increased somewhat by move- 
ment of the branches, as there was quite a strong 
wind blowing when the exposure was made. 

Since making the photographs shown here, 
I’ve tested the lens more carefully to determine 
whether there was any difference between its 
chemical and visual foci, as it seemed likely 
that the lack of chromatic correction in the 
negative element would partly upset the full 
correction of the positive lens and so cause 
what might be called a semi-achromatic condition 
in the complete system. This proved to be the 
case, sharper definition in the negative being 
obtained by altering the distance between plate 
and lens after focusing visually as carefully as 
possible. The adjustment called for is, however, 
just the opposite to that required when working 
with an unachromatised positive lens; it being 
necessary to increase the distance slightly between 
lens and plate—a shift of half-an-inch being 
about right. 

In conclusion, let me say I should not feel 
justified in writing at such length upon the 
making of a simple telephoto out of the parts of a 
discarded portrait lens if the success of the 
experiment hung upon the employment of a 
particular make of lens. However, such is not 
the case, as many an old lens of supposedly 
little value contains one if not both of the neces- 
sary elements. Moreover, new lenses can be 
purchased unmounted for very moderate sums 
from any large manufacturing optician and their 
mounting need not involve a great amount of 
skill or labor. If some means can be found 
whereby the negative element can be mounted 
upon the back of the lens-board, using a tube of 
suitable Jength, there is no reason that a high- 
grade anastigmat or rapid rectilinear lens should 
not be utilised for the positive element. If any 
reader cares enough about the matter to purchase 
lenses for the purpose, I would suggest that it 
might be worth while to spend a little more and 
obtain an achromatised negative lens instead of 
an uncorrected single element, particularly if 
the intention is to couple it up with a high-grade 
positive lens. As a means of increasing the 
available aperture—and in consequence the 
working-speed—it would also be worth while to 
employ lenses of large, rather than small, diameter 
in proportion to their focal length. 
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JOHN C. VAN DYKE, historio- 
4| grapher of art and professor at 
ff Rutgers College, has issued a book. 
| He has studied every picture in the 
8} world by Rembrandt, and he has 
asserted that of all the seven hundred Rembrandt 
pictures which are acknowledged as originals, 
there are not more than thirty-five the real work 
of the master himself. The other six hundred 
and sixty-five, in the opinion of Prof. Van Dyke, 
were made by pupils of the master, or are works 
of falsifiers. Mr. Van Dyke asserts that there is 
not even one original Rembrandt in the Friedrich 
Museum of Berlin. But Mr. Van Dyke, though 
affecting a “grand style”, went a little too far, 
writes Baron T. C. A. de Montagnoc-Voeroes, 
historiographer of art, in a letter from Budapest, 
Hungary, to the New York Times. There are 
other historiographers of art who have dedicated 
their lives to the study of the lives and works 
of great artists, including Rembrandt’s. That 
Rembrandt painted very many pictures is a 
fact well authenticated. He died in his sixty- 
third year, and he began to paint in his early 
youth. We know of a picture that he painted 
at twenty years of age, the authenticity of which 
is not be be denied. 

In the year 1631, he traveled from his native 
town, Leyden, to Amsterdam, where he worked 
for about ten years with an extraordinary 
diligence. He painted there portraits of the 
citizens of the town on their orders, and made 
one complete picture nearly every week in the 
period from 1632 to 1637. Rembrandt was 
never without work, and he dropped his brush 
only in the year of his financial breakdown. 
Even in his old age, he painted or made drawings 
and engravings. it is quite certain that in such 





How Many Pictures Did Rembrandt Paint? 





a long time, and with such diligence as his, he 
accomplished much more than thirty-five pic- 
tures; and if all the Rembrandt pictures of the 
museums of the world are fakes, somewhere the 
originals must exist. Even the pictures which 
are signed by Rembrandt and acknowledged as 
genuine works of his own number many more 
than thirty-five, the number indicated by Mr. 
Van Dyke as original Rembrandts. 

It is true that Rembrandt had many pupils 
who were taught by him in the method of the 
period by which they had to copy the pictures 
of their master. There were more than a few of 
his pupils who could copy their master with real 
ability, but they copied only the external quali- 
ties, failing to reproduce the internal life and 
fire which are the peculiarities of the best works 
of Rembrandt. His works are all a part of his 
own personality and his own soul. Did any one 
of the pupils of Rembrandt reveal the genius 
of the author of “The Man with the Golden 
Casque”’, or the “Wife of Potiphar’’? 

Finally, there are the inventories of Hofstede 
de Groot that show the creditors of Rembrandt, 
among which are the inventories of Rembrandt’s 
pictures, objects of cotemporary and later auc- 
tions. It is shown beyond doubt by these 
inventories that the work of the master is any- 
thing. but exhausted by the seven hundred pic- 
tures already known as originals. Among the 
pictures on Biblical matters which are mentioned 
in the inventories of Hofstede de Groot there 
are more than a dozen which have not yet been 
discovered. Of his portraits there are even more 
yet to be discovered. The number, thirty-five, 
given by Mr. Van Dyke, is surely too small. 
But the truth is quite independent of the pet 
theories of the scholars.—Picture and Gift Journal. 



























MOUNT 





LOWELL, 


A PILE of rugged, useless earth, 
It might, at first, be judged to be, 
As, rising there in grand estate 
Above the land, unfettered, free. 
And, yet, upon yon bouldered side, 
There climbs from depths, by man, unseen 
A tiny rivulet that winds 
Until a brook on meadows green; 
Where, reinforced, it sweeps along 
To make a shining, rambling trail, 
A graceful river speeding on, 
Where supple willows, bent by gale, 
Now make a hiding place for trout, 
That seek a home in shady pool— 
For, scant the rays of springtime sun 
That creep between the willows cool. 
And, as the stream flows laughing on 
Although so care-free and so gay, 
It brings from out the mountain’s heart 
Its riches, and along the way 
Are left the needs for famished soil— 
The minerals that compensate 
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The Height Beyond 


AGNES BARNEY YOUNG 


For bleeding of the lowland fields 

By harvesters at Autumn’s gate. 
O mountain grand! not selfish thou— 

For years, yourself, you’ve freely given 
To toilers in the vales below; 

For distribution, just, you’ve striven. 
If never reared a mountain grand 

With wooded slopes and barren peak, 
Ah, desolate would be our hearts! 

No place for game of “hide and seek” 
By busy sunshine’s shifting rays, 

That, restless, seek the waters still 
And, then, impatient, flit afar, 

And light the top of yonder hill. 
The misty lacework, banks of fog, 

Deep purple shades of sunset light, 
White garment fashioned by the frost 

*Neath spangled canopy of night— 
Who hath not seen these wondrous sights, 

And learned to love a mountain-crest, 
Has missed the part that Nature planned 
To spur him on to do his best. 





























EDITORIAL 





Offensive Eccentricity and Success 


HE persons who read the Publisher’s objec- 

tions to photographs in the nude, so far as 
they masquerade as works of art—see the July 
issue of PHoro-Era MaGazineE—cannot but be 
profoundly impressed by the sincerity of the 
writer’s views. Personally, we heartily endorse 
these frankly expressed objections. There 
can be no doubt that most camera-nudes are 
produced without the least intention to elevate 
photography, and that they lack a _ reason 
for being—unless it be to achieve notoriety or 
publicity for their authors. Unless portrayals of 
the nude are chaste and artistic, they are mere 
expressions of vulgarity. A case in point is the 
collection of prints of Miss Kate Smith, exhibited 
in a room of the Royal Photographic Society, 
London, England, last May, which we had an 
opportunity to inspect. In our opinion, the one 
} outstanding merit of the exhibit was the manifest 
thematic variety, and the least worthy feature, 
the large number of semiclassic nudes. These 
figures of imaginary nymphs and fairies, arrayed 
in scant, fantastic costumes of diaphanous fabric, 
else entirely undraped, were also noticeable for 
their strained, unnatural and inartistic attitudes. 
Like many others of their kind, they were 
grotesque and offensive. They had been pro- 
duced evidently with the intention to create a 
sensation and to invoke criticism, favorable or 
adverse. They were the subject of caustic 
comments by the “Walrus” and other critics, 
whereas no notice might have been taken of 
these representations of fictitious characters, 
{ had they conformed to the laws of probability. 











Protecting the Photographic Print 


HE book on the subject of taking proper care 

of pictures— paintings and watercolors— 
in the home, is yet to be written. In his “Spain’”’, 
the famous traveler and author, Edmondo 
De Amicis, speaks feelingly of the sad state of 
priceless paintings in the art-museum of Seville 
—numerous bits of paint had peeled off and lay 
on the unswept floor! This process of disintegra- 
tion of pictures that date from the XV and XVI 
centuries must have been going on for many 
years, owing to the apparent lack of funds or 
interest to save them from ruin. The question of 











how a valuable oil-painting is to be cared for, 
after it has left the hands of the artist, is yet to be 
satisfactorily answered. Even the artist himself 
is undecided as to whether his work shall be 
varnished, whether it ought to be glazed, or when 
it shall be cleaned. Some painters recommend 
that the surface of an oil-painting receive a 
thin, uniform coat of mastic varnish after an 
expert has declared it to be completely dry. 
But how is the purchaser to know all this? 

To illustrate, let us take the case of an old 
family-portrait. Shall it be cleaned? If so, 
by whom? Of course, there are skilled and trust- 
worthy picture-restorers in nearly every large 
city who may safely be entrusted with this 
important task. Valuable paintings, now more 
than ever, are exposed to deleterious influences, 
such as overheated homes, dampness, coal-dust, 
gas-fumes and the absence of daylight-illumina- 
tion. Instances have come to our attention where 
paintings have been seriously affected—cracked, 
faded or darkened—by being allowed to hang 
against superheated walls directly behind which 
the pipes of the heating-system of a modern, 
wretchedly constructed apartment-house are 
situated. The occupant of one of these flats was 
entirely unaware of the danger to which his art- 
treasures were being exposed, and when he made 
this unpleasant discovery, he promptly moved. 

A favorite method used by some Dutch water- 
color-painters to protect a picture from dust and 
other evil influences is first to hermetically seal 
it, by binding glass and picture together with 
adhesive tape—after the manner of the old- 
fashioned passe-partout—and then to fit it tightly 
into the frame. Finally, the entire back of picture 
and frame is covered with stout paper or a close 
fabric by means of glue. This covering affords 
additional means of protection against possible 
impairment or deterioration. 

This method of protecting valuable pictures can 
be easily applied to photographic prints—chlo- 
rides, bromides, platinums, gums, bromoils. Like 
watercolors and etchings, photographic prints 
are susceptible to impairment from dampness. 
The maker of a beautiful pictorial print, after 
having exhausted his skill to make it as per- 
manent as can be done, should see that it be 
framed to withstand the injurious effects of our 
capricious climate and of varying prejudicial 
indoor conditions. 
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ADVANCED COMPETITION 


Closing the last day of every month 
Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, Advanced Competition 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U.S.A. 












































































Prizes 


First Prize: Value $10.00. 
Second Prize: Value $5.00. 
Third Prize: Value $3.00. 


Honorable Mention: (a) Those who win an Honorable 
Mention Award and are not regular subscribers will 
receive PHoto-ErA Maaazine for six months with 
the compliments of the Publisher. 

(6) Those who win an Honorable Mention Award 
and are already subscribers will receive a credit of $1.00 
toward the purchase of any standard photographic 
textbook. This credit to be used within thirty days of 
receipt in the U.S.A., and within ninety days over- 
seas. 

Prizes may be chosen by the winners, and will be 
awarded in photographic materials sold by any dealer 
or manufacturer who advertises in PHoto-Era Maaa- 
ZINE, or in books. If preferred, the winner of a first 
prize may have a solid silver cup, suitably engraved. 

No Prize or Honorable Mention pictures are sold, 
exchanged or the halftone-plates sold without per- 
mission, in writing, from the maker of the print. 
Proceeds of all sales, excepting halftones, go to the 
maker of the picture. 

All competition-pictures not returned are used to 
make up the Puoto-Era Picture Exursit which is 
sent to schools, libraries, museums, camera clubs 
and to responsible organisations for exhibition-pur- 
poses, free of cost. 

Rules 


1. This competition is free and open to photographers 
of ability and in good standing—amateur or professional. 

2. Not more than two subjects may be entered, but 
they must represent, throughout, the personal, unaided 
work of competitors. Subjects which have appeared 
in other publications are not eligible, nor may duplicate 
prints be sold, or entered into competitions elsewhere, 
before PHoro-ErA MaGazine awards are announced. 

8. Prints on rough or linen-finish surface, and sepias, 
are not suitable for reproduction, and should be accom- 
panied by smooth prints having the same gradations 
and detail. Prints may be mounted or unmounted. 

4. Each print must bear the maker’s name and 
address, the title of the picture, and the name and 
month of competition, and should be accompanied by 
a letter, sent separately, giving full particulars of date, 
light, plate or film, make, type and focus of lens, stop 
used, exposure, developer, and printing-process. En- 
close return-postage. Data-blanks sent at request. 

5. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention 
become the property of Pooto-ErA Maaazing, unless 
for special reasons. This does not prevent the photo- 
grapher from disposing of other prints from such nega- 
tives after he shall have received official recognition. 

6. Unsuccessful prints will be returned only when 
return-postage at the rate of one cent for each two 
ounces is sent with data. Criticism at request. 

7. Prints should be carefully packed between two 
layers of cellular board so cut that the corrugations 
run at right-angles to each other. 

8. Competitors who have won three first prizes 
within a twelvemonth become ineligible to compete for 
prizes in this competition for one year thereafter. 





Awards—Advanced Competition 
Subject—Real Sunrise and Sunset Pictures 
Closed August 31, 1925 

First Prize: Hiromu Kira. 
Second Prize: Wm. O. Yates. 
Third Prize: Chas. A. Hellmuth. 

Honorable Mention: A. Caskey; William Davis; 
E. K. Emslie; Miss G. Finnie; Frank H. Foster; Allen 
Fraser; Duane P. Hotchkiss; Mrs. Dorothy Jarvis; 
John H. Kemp; Edgar L. Kline; James Lee; R. Morita; 
Joseph Oliver; Francis Parrish; W. H. Pote; Chas. T. 
Ramsden; Nicholas A. Romano; John O. Scudder; 
Maurice Smith; Vincent W. Stelcik; A. L. Tracy. 


& 


Subjects for Competition—1925 


“My Home.” Closes January 31. 

“‘Miscellaneous.”’ Closes February 28. 
“Indoor-Genres.” Closes March 31. 

“Tabie-Top Photography.” Closes April 30. 
“Artificial Light Photographs.” Closes May 31. 
“Miscellaneous.” Closes June 30. 

“Front-Cover Illustrations.” Closes July 31. 
‘Real Sunrise and Sunset Pictures.” August 31. 
“Wild and Cultivated Trees.’’ Closes September 30. 
*‘Miscellaneous.” Closes October 31. 

“Lakes, Rivers and Brooks.” Closes November 30. 
“Interesting People and Places.”” Closes Dec. 31. 














Photo-Era Prize-Cup 





THE SUNSET HIROMU KIRA 


FIRST PRIZE—REAL SUNRISE AND SU ET PICTURES 





AT EVENTIDE 


WM. O. YATES 


Advanced Competition 


In contemplating the glorious view spread out 
before him, on the preceding page, the beholder is 
unable to repress a murmur of admiration and pleasure. 
Here, Nature rejoices in one of her enchanting moods. 
In turning his attention to the skill of the artist, one 
is quick to recognise and acknowledge it. In studying 
the artistic qualities of the picture, the critical observer 
perceives the knowledge and: application of the prin- 
ciples of pictorial design. which have resulted in a 
well-planned and satisfying composition. If circum- 
stances, over which the camerist had no control, could 
have contrived to dispense with the broad splash of 
light reflected on the placid waters, and if the long, 
tenuous cloud at the left of the sun could briefly have 
assumed a less low tonal quality, the total result would 
have been more gratifying, more restful. Even so, 
the beauty of a real sunset has been well interpreted. 

Data: Made near Seattle, Wash.; September, 7 p.m.; 
good light; 4x 5 Graflex; 834-inch Verito lens; stop, 








SECOND PRIZE 
REAL SUNRISE AND SUNSET PICTURES 


F/6.3; 1/75 second; Eastman Cut Film Commercial 
Ortho; Premo Developer; enlarged on P. M. C. No. 8. 

Owing to a favoring wind, the uneven waters of 
what may be Lake Erie, made possible a judiciously 
rendered series of reflections—a circumstance of which 
Mr. Yates with true artist instinct wisely took advan- 
tage. An effect of this kind is much to be preferred 
to the long band or streak of blinding reflection so often 
cast by the sun. Against his successions of gently lighted 
waves, Mr. Yates has placed the slender, leafless 
branches of some young trees, thereby forming an 
unique and pleasing pattern—a sort of foil to the 
solar reflection. Then, too—if not chiefly—he elected 
to allot the somewhat hazy orb with its mirrored 
images to a place away from the center of the picture- 
area. Thus, and with a suitable, low-toned fore- 
ground, our artist emerges with a graceful and capitally 
constructed composition. 

Data: September, 6.45 p.m.; hazy light; 1A Junior 
Kodak; 5%¢-inch R. R. lens; stop, F/8; KI color-screen; 
Kodak Film; elon-hydro; P.M.C. Buff No. 8 Normal. 
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XUM 


Although solicited by the Publisher, the sunrise 
pictures were few and far between in this competition. 
Why? Because as expected, the average camerist seems 
to prefer his morning-rest to picturing a sunrise even 
in beautiful summer-time. Even Mr. Hellmuth, the 
author of the prize-picture, on this page, appeared 
to be unable to get to the scene of action until after 
6 a.m.! I sincerely hope that our unsparing critic, 
E. L. C. Morse, will not approach these brilliantly 
lighted harbor-waters in any spirit of skepticism. 
We surely rely on the veracious data of the artist, and 
the jury would be the first to question the statement 
of any contributor. Mr. Hellmuth included in his 


Painted on canvas stretched with nails on 14 x 17 
wooden stretcher which was clamped to sketching- 
easel. A folding camp-stool 16 inches high with 8 x 10 
canvas-top and studio-mahagony-palette 24 x 16, and 
japanned palette-cups were used. 

Prepared oil-colors in 39 different single collapsible 
tubes, with turpentine, pale drying-oil, palette-knife, 
4 red sable and 7 superbristle brushes, badger blender 
No. 6 and many other tools like: pencil, porte-crayon, 
charcoal and canvas-scraper were in action. The 
painting was done with the brushes held firm in the 
artist’s hand at arm’s-length and so forth and so on. 

Doesn’t this seem absurd? And still similar ques- 





SUNRISE 


CHARLES A. HELLMUTH 


THIRD PRIZE—REAL SUNRISE AND SUNSET PICTURES 


pictorial design a basic foreground about which there 
can be doubt. A bit too vigorous, a bit too low in tone 
—doubtless, the result of underexposure. The reces- 
sion of rocky entrances, though seemingly departing 
from physical accuracy on account of their dark, 
featureless appearance, is the chief artistic feature of 
this unusual picture. 

Data: Rockport (Mass.) Harbor; September between 
6 and 7 A.M.; bright sun; Premo No. 9; 8-inch Cooke 
F/4.5; at F/16; 1/100 second; Premo Film Pack; 
enl. on Wellington (Bromoil) Bromide; M. Q. for film 
and paper. 

Witrrep A. Frencu. 


Mr. Weber ‘‘Starts Something’”’ 
How About It? 
Tue oil-painting which was recently exhibited under 
the title “Sunrise” had the following data: 


tionnaires or data-blanks have to be filled out for almost 
every camera-picture which we send to competitions. 
Why not judge just the picture alone? 

Photography will never rise in the Arts, as long as 
such things are practised! 

Real Art is only attained when we can completely 
forget the material with which the masterpiece is 
produced. To the painter or sculptor it is immaterial 
which tools he uses, only the result is what counts. 

Every photograph should be judged from this point 
only. To make six pictures is not as nerve-straining as 
to fill out one question-sheet. People who can paint 
are disgusted when they show a photographic picture 
and then are annoyed by the 1001 questions asked by 
the pictorialists. 

Let us forget about the questionnaires or data-blanks 
and put photography at par with the other Arts. 

ALrons WEBER. 

Cuicaco, IL. 
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SUBJECT FOR NEXT COMPETITION 
ADVANCED WORKERS 











AROSA VILLAGE 


Advanced Competition—Interesting 
People and Places 
Closes December 31, 1925 

WE have not in many years had a competition which 
was planned to encourage our readers to give pictorial 
attention to interesting people and places. Of course, 
the places will be more readily accessible than the 
people, and we shall have many good pictures of the 
Statue of Liberty, Washington Monument and Brook- 
lyn Bridge; but not so many of President Coolidge, 
Henry Ford or the French Ambassador. Yet, with 
all due respect to the men and women who are much 
in the public eye, are there not interesting people right 
in our own home-town? Are there not those who 
through industry and strength of character may well 
merit the attention of the pictorialist? Let us see 
whether or not the camera can find and portray that 
which makes a man or a woman interesting. 


WILL CADBY 


Perhaps no competition held thus far will be of 
greater practical value in helping to train our readers 
in what newspaper men call “the nose for news”. 
In short, it will be for each contestant to decide what 
is interesting about this man or this woman and then 
make that person live for others by means of photo- 
graphy. The same thing may be said of interesting 
places and their pictorial treatment. 

It might be well to suggest that there is a difference 
between what is curious and that which is really 
interesting. A wart on a man’s nose may be curious; 
but is it interesting? Let each possible subject be 
well considered before the exposure is made. If 
possible, let the interesting place or person be so 
photographed that the beholder will exclaim, “I never 
realised before how much a good photograph can 


’ 


tell about interesting people and places”. 
A. H. BrarpsLey. 
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BEGINNERS’ 





COMPETITION 


Closing the last day of every month 
Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, Beginners’ Competition 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U.S.A. 









Prizes 


First Prize: Value $5.00. 
Second Prize: Value $2.00. 


Honorable Mention: (a) Those who win an Honorable 
Mention Award and are not regular subscribers will 
receive PHoro-Era MAGaAzineE for six months with 
the compliments of the Publisher. 

(b) Those who win an Honorable Mention Award 
and are already subscribers will receive a credit of $1.00 
toward the purchase of any standard photographic 
textbook. This credit to be used within thirty days of 
receipt in the U.S.A., and within ninety days over- 
seas. 

Prizes, chosen by the winner, will be awarded in 
photo-materials, sold by. any dealer or manufacturer 
who advertises in PHoto-Era MaGazing, or in books. 

No Prize or Honorable Mention pictures are sold, 
exchanged or the halftone-plates sold without permis- 
sion, in writing, from the maker of the print. Proceeds 
of all sales, excepting halftones, go to the maker of the 
picture. 

Rules 


1. This competition is open only to beginners of 
limited experience with practical camera-activity, and 
whose work submitted here is without any practical 
help from friend or professional expert. 

2. Workers are eligible so long as they have not won 
a first prize in this competition. Winners of the first 
prize automatically drop out permanently, but may 
enter prints in the Advanced Class at any time. 

8. Prints eligible are contact-prints and enlarge- 
ments up to and including 8 x 10 inches. 

4. Prints representing no more than two different 
subjects, for any one competition, and printed in 
any medium except blue-print, may be entered. Prints 
may be mounted or unmounted, as desired. Subjects 
which have appeared in other publications are not 
eligible, nor may duplicate prints be sold, or entered 
in competitions elsewhere, before PHoto-Era Maaa- 
ZINE awards are announced. 

5. Prints on rough or linen-finish surface, and sepias, 
are not suitable for reproduction, and should be accom- 
panied by smooth prints having the same gradations 
and detail. 

6. Each print entered must bear the maker’s name 
and address, the title of the picture, and the name and 
month of competition, and should be accompanied by 
a letter, sent separately, giving full particulars of date, 
light, plate or film, make, type and focus of lens, stop 
used, exposure, developer and printing-process. En- 
close return-postage in this letter. Data-blanks sent 
at request. Criticism at request. 

7. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention 
become the property of PHoto-Era Macazing, un- 
less for special reasons. This does not prevent the 
photographer from disposing of other prints from 
such negatives after he has received official recognition. 

8. Unsuccessful prints will be returned only when 
return-postage at the rate of one cent for each two 
ounces or fraction is sent with data. 

9. Prints should be carefully packed between two 
layers of cellular board so cut that the corrugations 
run at right-angles to each other. 


Awards—Beginners’ Competition 
Subject—Miscellaneous 
Closed August 31, 1925 


First Prize: Margaret Parsons. 
Second Prize: Godfrey Priester. 


Honorable Mention: James Bell; H. A. Haeckler; 
S. Horino; R. P. Sundararaja. 


Beginners—How About This? 


Every one of us has his or her convictions about 
this or that problem. Usually, it requires much time 
and patience to work out the right solution. For a 
long time I have been eagerly and sincerely trying to 
arrive at a solution of the problem presented by the 
average beginner in photography. I have studied 
the efforts of my cotemporaries and have gained much 
helpful and valuable data. Moreover, I have written 
many letters to those who I felt were qualified to 
express a constructive opinion and who might suggest 
ways and means to bring to the average beginner that 
which he needs to make him grow in photographic 
skill and enthusiasm. 

Let me say that I have always taken the position 
that the future of photography rests squarely upon 
the shoulders of the beginner. In making this state- 
ment I do not for a moment lose sight of the splendid 
work for photography that is being done by those 
who have won their well merited title of pictorialists 
and salon exhibitors. Yet, only a few years ago, these 
very same men and women were beginners. In the 
comparatively short time of fifteen years I have seen 
many snapshooters begin humbly in our competitions 
and win their way to the top through hard work and 
sustained enthusiasm. However, these men and 
women cannot always hold their positions. Time is a 
relentless foe; and, in due course, age will play havoc 
with those who today are the stars in the pictorial 
firmament. Therefore, new life, younger men and 
women, must carry on, and they must be trained now. 

Beginning with the new year, Paoto-Era MaGaziInE 
is going to make a sincere effort to make this depart- 
ment one which will do its part to make secure the 
pictorial work of the future and hence the continued 
growth and value of photography. Just what means 
will be adopted will not be divulged at this time, nor 
will further constructive suggestions be unwelcome. 
Frankly, between now and the January, 1926, issue, 
I shall feel indebted to any and all readers who will 
take the time to tell me just how they think the Begin- 
ners’ Department can be made truly helpful, inspira- 
tional and attractive reading to those who know 
little about photography. Let us have something 
different—something that is human, friendly, practical 
and welcome. Times are changing and we need to 
adapt ourselves to these changes. Methods, once 
excellent, are now obsolete. There must be life, power 
and enthusiasm—a bit of humor and that friendly 
interest which is sincere and founded upon true service. 
This department is going to be different and it is going 
to meet the needs of the hour; and, my readers, we can 
do it together. 

A. H. Brarps.ey. 
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A SUNFLECKED SAIL 





MARGARET PARSONS 


FIRST PRIZE—BEGINNERS’ COMPETITION 


Beginners’ Competition 


Tue members of the Jury were obliged to look twice 
at the particulars on the back of Margaret Parsons’ 
little masterpiece of a marine—shown on this page— 
before they were convinced that it was entered in the 
Beginners’ Competition. The artist’s own, hand- 
written data, before me, reassured me that there is 
really no mistake in this respect. The picture is so 
good, the theme so well conceived, so beautifully 
executed, so attractive in the final result, as to fill me 
with an eager desire to show it to some of my artist- 
friends for inspection and—approval. It is ideally 
simple in design; yet it suggests delightfully the beauty 
of an inland sea, or of a great river like the Sungari, 
in Manchuria, on which Harbin is situated—the 
present abode of the author of our picture, “A Sun- 
flecked Sail’. The proportions of the picture, the 
prudent division of sea and sky, the placement of the 
oriental craft, the superb sky and the pleasing tonal 
quality are such as to give me a feeling of complete 
satisfaction and joy. 

Data: Made in Manchurian waters; 7 p.m.; Ica 
Reflex Camera; Carl Zeiss Tessar, F/4.5 lens; at full 
aperture; 1/15 second; film developed with Rodinal 
(1 in 10); printed on Bromide. 

The reader is now facing a typical Cape Cod interior, 
by Godfrey Priester. As if proud of his New England 
antiques, he has exposed them to excellent advantage, 
at the same time, no doubt, hoping to create an agree- 
able, artistic composition, although this would seem to 
be a somewhat difficult task. The beholder who is in- 
terested in old-time household furniture and souvenirs, 
will easily identify the spinning-wheel and warming- 
pan, a carved three-footed stand and other cotemporary 
objects, useful or ornamental. The discriminating 
observer regrets, however, that the same characteristic 
of bygone Puritan days, as shown, should be marred by 
the conspicuous presence of a photograph of a modern 
picture—Millet’s “Angelus”, when an engraving of 
“The Landing of the Pilgrims” (1620 a.p.), easily 





procurable, would seem to be in better keeping with 
the general atmosphere of the place. Technically, 
Mr. Priester’s effort is highly commendable, lighting, 
lens-work, exposure, development and print leaving 
nothing to be desired. 

Data: Made on Island of Martha’s Vineyard; 
May 15, 1925; 4 p.m.; good light; Carl Zeiss Tessar, 
F/4.5; stop, F/18; Compur Shutter; 14 second; 
Eastman L. Ortho Non-Halation Plate; elon-hydro; 
print, Azo Paper. Witrrep A. Frencu. 


What Worlds Away! 


THE tyranny of success has filled us with an uneasi- 
ness at any falling short. So constantly and persistently 
do we praise the nearness to perfection that inadequacy 
has at last become, in our estimation, a sin: we have 
lost our sense of the comparative, and our consciences 
are forever urging us to a state we can never reach, 
and, did we but understand, would not reach if we 
could. 

There is virtue in the falling short. And, indeed, 
in our daily speech and intercourse we recognise and 
welcome this inevitable failure. There is a certain 
sadness in the man who is both fluent and sincere; 
for it is notorious that he who can write a pleasing 
letter never receives a reply. In these matters, we 
have an instinctive fear of perfection. And so it is in 
our speech:° the well-turned compliment becomes, 
not a source of gratification, but a source of suspicion. 
It is the halting, disjointed phrase of approval or 
affection upon which we tenderly smile our greeting; 
and we do this, not out of a mere friendly sympathy 
for one who is floundering in the universal seas of an 
inexpressible appreciation, but because we feel that 
the appreciation is, indeed, great enough to be inex- 
pressible. There is the making of great literature 
in the awkward phrase. 

Yet, in spite of our toleration and patience in these 
matters of daily importance, when we come to criticise 
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our own pictures, or the pictures of our fellow photo- 
graphers, all our kindliness is scattered in the winds 
of an urgent ideal: and we demand nothing short of 
perfection. The perfection we demand is not so much 
perfection in the picture as perfection in the repre- 
sentation. We feel that imitation is, indeed, the 
sincerest form of flattery; and that praise of Nature 
is inadequate unless it be exactly like Nature itself. 
It is so hard to say “Thank you”; and, when we 
have a special cause for gratitude, we wish in vain 
for some words more adequate than these two, which 
are thrown back and forth for every trivial service 
and courtesy of the day. So it is, perhaps, with the 
photographer: he seeks some better “Thank you” 
than that which he records by every little snapshot 





bothered. So he wastes his time and his money. 
But it is his own affair; and if he thinks he is getting 
the worth of his money, it’s none of our business. 
As soon as he gets tired of photography, he drops it. 
But, as Barnum said, there is another one born every 
minute. 

As explained in a previous article, correct, scientifi- 
cally correct, exposure can be ascertained by the use 
of meters. These meters as a rule show the least 
amount of exposure that will give a good print. Asa 
rule it is better to give a generous exposure, “‘generous” 
being used in the photographic sense of double the 
time for a correct minimum exposure. That is to 
say, err towards overexposure and never towards 
underexposure. 
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of his holidays; and he is daring enough to suppose 
that he can equal Nature in expressiveness. 

But Nature is ever elusive; and never more so than 
in this. Sometimes she vouchsafes to some lucky 
being a swift understanding of her mood; and we call 
that man a poet. But even he knows only the mood; 
and all his understanding is surrounded by a darkness 
which marks his humility. Here, then, is your justi- 
fication for the inevitable failure. The virtue of the 
falling short is its confession of inferiority; and you 
make your picture, not a swift and defiant retort to 
Nature’s display, but a faint and far-off echo, praising 
its mistress by its own inadequacy. If there is a perfect 
picture, be sure it is detestable. 

J. Garnett Harper in The Amateur Photographer. 


Generosity and Frugality in Photography 


Tue commonest fault of the beginner in photography 
is underexposure. At least, so all of the men who 
make a business of developing such monstrosities say. 
The beginner doesn’t think and he doesn’t want to be 


GODFREY 
SECOND PRIZE—BEGINNERS COMPETITION 


PRIESTER 


Then, there is the question of development. Prob- 
ably a good many plates and films are overdeveloped. 
Of course, there is the druggist’s assistant who forgets 
and leaves the mess in the tank too long—and lays the 
blame on the amateur. Then, there is the amateur 
who develops in a tray too long in the hope of getting 
out something that is not in the emulsion because of 
underexposure. 

But probably most private amateur developing is 
done in the tank. The consensus of experts is that 
it is a good general rule not to overdevelop, that is, 
to develop a shade less than the time advised by the 
manufacturer—provided you want an artistic picture 
with gradations, clear highlights and luminous shadows. 

The advice may be put in this form: Expose gen- 
erously and develop with frugality—or, overexpose 
slightly and underdevelop slightly, if you want artistic 
work, A. B. C. 


“Tue photographers never do me justice.” 
“You want mercy, me dear, not justice.” 


































OUR CONTRIBUTING CRITICS 











STEEPLE AND ROOFTOP 


E. 8. SMITH 


THE PICTURE CRITICISED THIS MONTH 


Whoever sends the best criticism (not over 200 words) 
before the last day of the current month, will receive from 
us a three-month subscription to Paoto-ErA MaGaAzinE. 

The winning criticism, in our opinion, is the first one 
printed below. Criticism should be helpful and courteous. 


Tuis picture will no doubt be well criticised. I 
hardly know whether to classify it as a record or as a 
pictorial study—or whether it represents Art or eccen- 
tricity. It has, however, two outstanding features 
which can be commended: the unique composition and 
the technical work. Mr. Smith deserves praise for 
handling the subject in an unusual manner. The 
steeple may have some interesting feature—perhaps 
historical or architectural; but the rooftops seem 
commonplace. To me, the top of the picture appears 
empty, and the bottom too crowded. If it wasn’t 
for spoiling the shape of the picture, I would suggest 
that about 34 inch be trimmed from the top—just 
above the clouds. One has to have an artistic tem- 
perament to really appreciate pictorial enigmas like 


“Steeple and Rooftop” and Margaret Watkin’s 
“Curves’—recently reproduced in a contemporary. 
Their success depends largely on the viewpoint of the 
critic. The soft-focus man would probably suggest 
enlarging, using a soft-focus lens to impart vagueness 
and atmosphere. However, sincere efforts like this 
one will better American pictorial photography because 
it may be an inspiration for others to attempt different 
treatments. ArtHuR H. Farrow. 


Loox1nG at the picture, I wonder what is the center 
of interest. Judging from the title, it must be the 
steeple; but the roof, somewhat distorted at the lower 
right corner, is too large and catches our eye first. 
Moreover, the dense foliage at the upper right corner 
is too attractive. Asa result, there are two centers, the 
steeple and the roof, in this one picture. I will not say 
that it is worthless, and throw it into a waste-basket; 
but I know my duty, as a critic, is to save the print, if 
possible. Divide the picture into two parts straight 
in the middle line and look at each side with care. 
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CABIN IN THE WOODS 








HAKON HAUG 


YOUR CRITICISM IS INVITED 


You see the left half is more suitable to the title, I 
am sure. The photographer may keep it in his album 
as a memory. But what interest the photographer 
found from those confused roofs is a question. They 
have no interest and are poorly shaped. He must 
consider the composition more keenly before making a 
picture and try it once more from another angle, if 
he wishes to be a promising pictorialist in the future. 
To snap subjects at random and to make a lot of 
records is not helpful to the development of photo- 
graphic ability. Dr. K. Kore. 


Tue upper part of this picture is delightful; the lower 
half is horrid. The trees would have stood a little 
more exposure, but we recognize that the sky wouldn't, 
and the both had to be photographed at the same time 
—unless, indeed, the sky has been printed in sub- 
sequently, which seems improbable. As they stand, 
the sky and the tree are delightful—one of the best 
cloud-pictures that has appeared in PHoto-ErA MaGa- 
ZINE for many moons. The shadow of the nearby roof 
is luminous and convincing. 

But, oh, the rest of the picture! Such a jumble of 
lines and masses! Lines horizontal, lines vertical, 
lines diagonal, lines running helter-skelter—forming 
almost every possible geometrical figure. They give 
one the “‘willies” to look at them. And clapboards— 
who wants a photograph of clapboards? Clapboards 
contrasting with the dreamy, poetic sky of summer! 


And the steeple is simply hideous with its lack of mass 
and its exiguous form—more like a spike than an 
essential part of a church, though doubtless the tout 
ensemble of the church if photographed by itself and 
its surroundings would be impressive. 

Finally, the photographer ought to ask himself 
always this question when making a picture: “What 
particular idea, what thought or emotion am I trying 
to convey to the world through the medium of photo- 
graphy?” Did E. S. Smith have any such project in 
mind in making this picture? I am afraid not. 

E. L. C. Morse. 


Tue effort, ““Housetop and Steeple’, is very pleasing 
indeed, and a picture that reflects much credit upon 
its maker. The print as a whole has a delightful 
atmosphere—no doubt largely due to correct exposure. 
The tones are full and give a suggestion of depth. The 
concentration of interest is exceptionally well done. 
The eye first strikes the steeple and housetop just as 
naturally as a duck takes to the nearest water. How- 
ever excellent the concentration of interest now is, 
it may be improved further by trimming approximately 
an inch from the top of the print. Another result 
of such an operation would be better balance of the 
tones. It is evident that the dark, tall mass has a 
tendency to overbalance the light-tones on the left. 

The most serious criticism I can offer on this print 


(Continued on page 285) 
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‘OUR ILLUSTRATIONS 


WILFRED A. FRENCH 








SaLtute Captain A. H. Beardsley, Signal Corps, 
U. S. Army! You will read with interest and satis- 
faction his modestly told exploits as an aérial photo- 
grapher, although, according to his admission, only 
as a beginner. But if Margaret Parsons (page 280) 
and other beginners before her can “‘soar to the heights” 
of full-fledged pictorialists, why cannot our worthy 
Aéronaut-Publisher? A critical examination of his 
aérial camera-results, pages 245 to 251, will show 
that they compare favorably with those of aérial 
photographers of longer experience. 

We are glad that Publisher Beardsley has been able 
to gratify a long-cherished ambition to “‘dive” into 
aéronautics, and to fly high, although he was never a 
“high-flyer”, but a man of high ideals, with his head 
among the clouds (at vacation-time). He has soared 
high among the great, open spaces he loves so well 
on terra firma; snapshooting earthward; looking down 
upon us ordinary mortals; nosing around, and spinning 
yarns, and never afraid to face the music. Having 
ascended to lofty regions, he finds us thankful that 
he has descended safely to earth. Incidentally, Mr. 
Beardsley is the only photographic editor-publisher 
in the United States or Canada who has had his 
aérial experience and can speak from first-hand informa- 
tion obtained while in the air. 

Although the group of portraits, page 255, is not 
capable of being reproduced satisfactorily in one block, 
and inasmuch as the first two in the upper row and the 
middle one in the last row have already appeared, 
admirably halftoned, in past issues of PHoro-Era, 
the critical observer will be able to gain a fair impression 
of Dr. Kilmer’s rare artistic skill in the field of photo- 
portraiture. It must be evident to the experienced 
observer that, reproduced separately, each of these 
nine portraits would appear more advantageously 
than at present; but for the purpose of showing the 
photographer’s power to interpret the individuality 
of each sitter, they answer fairly well. 

Apropos of individuality in portraiture, ‘“Collie’’, 
page 256, is undoubtedly a domestic pet, and as such 
differs from other canines. Whatever may be the 
pleasant side of his nature, that which makes the 
strongest appeal to his master, one may be sure that 
the photographer, Mr. Provo, has expressed it success- 
fully and artistically as well. A print of “Collie” 
was hung at the annual show of the P. P. of A., 1925. 
This is also true of the remaining six pictures of this 
series, on pages 256 to 262. 

Data: “The Collie’; July, 9 a.m.; bright; Ica Reflex 
(3144 x 414); 16.5 em. Orix lens; at F/4.5; 1/150 second; 
Film Pack; pyro; Wellington Bromide; metol-hydro. 

“Look, Mammy!”, page 257, is one of the most 
engaging themes of child-life I have seen. The subject 
has been treated with exceptionally artistic judgment 
—in attitude and expression, spacing and technique. 
With admirable discretion, the artist has contrived to 
keep the water splashed by the feet of the pickaninny 
from becoming too assertive, in this way maintaining 
a foreground wisely low in tone. 

Data: “Look, Mammy!”; near Cleveland; August, 
2 p.m.; bright sun; 4x5 Reflex; 7%-inch Turner- 
Reich; at F/8; 1/25 second; Orthonon plate, pyro; 
print, Carbon Black. 


“The Temple-Arch’’, page 258, is a gem of archi- 
tectural photography—i.e., as*’the artist-architect 
would want it represented. Nevertheless, Mr. Fried- 
berg, with an eye for the artistic, has kept his flight 
of steps well subordinated, the treads of the steps, while 
naturally well-lighted—in this case—being invisible 
in the picture. Thus, the eyé is led from the lower 
plane up the stairway towards the’ chief visual point 
of interest—the beautiful row of arches. As a whole, 
the picture is a superb piece of photography. 

Data: Made at Cleveland; April, 6 A.m.; bright; 
344x414 R. B. Graflex; 71%4-inch Tessar; K2 ray- 
filter; Eastman Panchromatic Cut Film; pyro; print, 
Novabrom. 

Every camerist knows how difficult it is to arrange 
ruminating animals into a satisfactory group. No 
cow or a sheep must be shown as meandering out of 
the picture, unity of attitude being a desideratum in 
this kind of picture-making. In his ‘Pastoral’, page 
259, Mr. Cleveland demonstrates how delightfully 
a meditative group of sheep may be photographed; 
also how to select a pleasing, appropriate setting. 
The atmospheric quality and perspective as well as the 
happy spacing ave distinguishing features of his print. 

Data: Made at Mentor, Ohio; Deckrulio Nettel 
(2144 x 314); 434-inch Carl Zeiss Tessar; Ki ray-filter; 
Eastman Panchromatic Cut Film; Adurol; print, 
Wellington Bromoil. 

In contemplating “The Toilers”, one seems to feel 
the motion of the horses as they cross the field to be 
ploughed. The direct sunlight-illumination appears a 
bit too strong for the attainment of the finest artistic 
effect, although the rendering of all existing detail and 
nuances is not absolutely necessary to every successful 
pictorial photograph. One admires the energy and 
spirit, life and go of Mr. Clarkson’s agricultural scene, 
the characteristic and superbly rendered setting, 
although it seems to me that about half an inch might 
well be spared from the lower part of the reproduction, 
reducing the restless though truthfully typical fore- 
ground and improving the spacing. Unless the photo- 
grapher believes in unaltered realism, the highlight 
under the nearest horse could be slightly and advan- 
tageously lowered. 

Data: “The Toilers’; made on Gates Mills Farm, 
Ohio; May, 3 p.m.; bright sun; 3144x414 Graflex; 
7-inch Bausch & Lomb lens; at F/11; 1/50 second; 
Eastman roll-film; pyro; print, Wellington Bromide. 

Although the title, “Morning-Glory’’, is usually 
associated with a matinal flower, it seems aptly to fit 
Mr. Hartman’s beautiful marine, made apparently at 
sunrise, page 261. What a welcome addition it would 
have made to our “Sunrise and Sunset Pictures” 
competition illustrated in this issue! The imaginative 
quality of the scene, its restful tranquillity and poetic 
charm, are seductive and ingratiating. As the motion- 
less craft is already advantageously placed in the 
pictorial design, there is no need of the large, dark 
mass at the left. In its present conspicuous state, it is 
superfluous, and also draws the eye of the observer 
needlessly to the left—unless the artist designed 
it to counteract the possible outward tendency of the 
vessel. If Mr. Hartman could be induced to abbre- 
viate the foreground by, let us say, half an inch, he 
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would lower the line of the horizon and divide sky and 
water into unequal parts—an artistic improvement of 
his already attractive marine. 

Data: ““Morning-Glory”’; hazy bright; 4 x 5 Korona; 
94-inch Tessar Ic; at F/4.5; K1 ray-filter; 1/100 
second; Agfa Film Pack; pyro; print, Defender Enlarg- 
ing Bromide. 

The, at this time, somewhat significant subject, 
“Coal yard’’, page 262, has been skilfully treated by 
Charles Lederle. The precious mineral is as obscure 
as the artist has dared make it, consistent with good, 
pictorial effect. With commendable discretion, Mr. 
Lederle has not attempted to lift the cart, the coal- 
supply and the willing workman from the pitlike 
darkness in which they are enshrouded. On the con- 
trary. The horse, a sympathetic observer of what is 
going on, stands out in bold relief, seemingly monop- 
olising the illumination, whatever its source. The 
openings at the left side of the shed serve to increase 
the character of the place, which, in the exhibition- 
print—shown at the Salons of San Francisco, 1923, and 
Buffalo, 1925, and the animal show of the P. P. of A., 
1925—must have appeared to greater advantage than 
in the considerably reduced halftone-reproduction. 

Data: “The Coal-Yard”’; June, 2 p.m.; sunlight; 
3144x414 Graflex; 74-inch Tessar Ic; at F/8; 1/20 
second; Premo Film-Pack; develor; Premo Tank 
Powder. 

William S. Davis, whose work as a successful pic- 
torial photographer has been known to our readers 
for a period of many years, and which continues to be 
masterful and inspiring. appears this month simply 
in the capacity of demonstrator—showing the con- 
struction and application of a telephoto-lens. There- 
fore, his illustrations, pages 267 to 269, have only 
meagre pictorial value. 

William H. Manahan, of Hillsboro, N.H., is a pro- 
fessional worker of notable ability and success. Land- 
scape-photography is a diversion with him, as it is 
the case with other fellow-portraitists. Mr. Manahan 
has served the Photographers’ Association of New 
England as president for several years, and at the 
annual conventions of this body has exhibited speci- 
mens of his regular work, also a number of landscapes 
in the capacity of amateur. The latter were con- 
spicuous for boldness of pictorial design and superb 
technical qualities. Unfortunately, ““Mount Lowell”, 
East Washington, N.H., page 272, does not belong to 
this class. Here, Mr. Manahan is clearly not at his 
best. The picture seems to lack unity in composition, 
and a timidity in expressing the beauty and charm 
of New Hampshire scenery. I, for one, voice the 
hope that this capable artist may favor these pages with 
a print that is truly representative of his pictorial skill, 
to which I have often referred in terms of praise. 

The exceptionally rare and attractive aspect of the 
Swiss village, Arosa, page 278, appeared first in the 
September issue, 1923, and, as it also evidences the 
photographic skill of our London correspondent, Will 
Cadby, it repays republication. For data, please 
consult “Our Illustrations” of that date. 





Honorable Mention 


Foremost among the numerous admirable Honorable 
Mentions in the “Real Sunrise and Sunset Pictures” 
competition is Allen Fraser's sunrise, including the 
U.S.S. Los Angeles, which constitutes the frontispiece 
of this issue. Although the German-built air-ship 
occupies the exact center of the sky-area, the general 
effect is spectacular and striking. Had Mr. Fraser 
been able to make the exposure a few seconds sooner, 


the great dirigible would have occupied a pictorially 
better position, thereby improving tke composition. 
Nevertheless, it’s a superb and impressive sunrise- 
picture. 

Data: March 15, 1925; 6.30 a.m. (Dawn); made from 
boat during a rough sea; 5 x 7 Graflex; 84-inch Tessar; 
1/50 second; Agfa film-pack (5x 7); pyro; enlarged 
on Artura Black; made at Bermuda. 


He is Still With Us 


Tue October meeting opened auspiciously. During 
the course of the evening I was asked if I could recall 
an unusual pictorial print I had seen on my visit to 
England, last summer. I replied, “Yes; one. That 
was at the Liverpool show. It was a noble marine 
in the form of a vertical panel, showing a tug in the 
lower right corner and a sea-gull in the upper left. 
It was identical with a similar view by President 
Pillsbury, shown at the club a year or two ago and 
later published in PxHoro-Era, except that it was 
reversed.” Sensing a chance to be funny, the humorist 
remarked, “I see—the tug in the upper left corner 
and the bird in the lower right!’ The laughter that 
greeted this masterpiece of repartee shook the build- 
ing, and its perpetrator is still wondering. I hope 
that he will recover from the shock. 


Our Contributing Critics 
(Continued from page 283) 


is one concerning the steeple. Being white in color, 
it is partly lost in the clouds, which happen to be of the 
same color. The only way this could have been 
remedied is to photograph against a clear sky. which 
would be darker in tone. However, it is doubtful if 
that would improve the picture as a whole. Should 
we have such a change, part of the beauty of the print 
would be lost, for it is very evident that the clouded 
sky serves as a delightful background to the whole 
scheme. Despite any criticism, Mr. Smith’s “Steeple 
and Rooftop” remains a splendid composition. 


ArtHuR L. MARBLE. 


On looking at “Steeple and Rooftop,” I am struck 
by the utter lack of proportion of steeple and rooftop, 
there being one steeple with several rooftops, which 
conflicts with the title. My conception of a view 
with this title would be one made over any town 
from a fairly high building, showing several steeples 
with numerous rooftops and no immediate foreground. 
The grouping is very inartistic, but for the clouds which 
help to relieve the bold prominence of the house- 
side. This unsightly house-side mars the whole 
composition, causing the steeple to take second place 
and the roofs appear “cut off”, a bad procedure for 
pictorial quality. No amount of trimming will improve 
this picture, which on the whole is a poor attempt 
at pictorial composition. 

Should this be merely a record of a charming familiar 
view—unfortunately not conceived by the camera— 
from the maker’s room-window, well, I have no criti- 
cism to offer, it probably being the best attempt under 
poor circumstances with little choice of a more suitable 
camera-position. One thing in favor of this picture is 
that it reeks of the atmosphere of noon on a midsum- 
mer’s day in some small American town. Furthermore, 
the leaves and the clouds have an appeal of their own. 


James BELL. 
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Our Careless Writers 


I wonper if that little joke, “Too much to expect”, 
published on this page, in the January issue, fulfilled 
its mission as a hint to certain ill-equipped writers 
for this magazine. In any event, it is possible that 
it may fit a stray reader ambitious to appear in print, 
but who may lack the ability to express himself cor- 
rectly. It is astonishing to what extent the manuscript 
of some of these writers has to be corrected by the 
Editors, before it is published. The budding journalist 
generally writes in the same careless way in which he 
speaks; and as to his spelling—the less said, the 
better. Sometimes, the article submitted is so poor 
in expression, spelling and penmanship—although 
the. subject-matter itself may be satisfactory—that 
the publisher is obliged to return it with the request 
that it be rewritten and made acceptable. A certain 
allowance is made, of course, when unpretentious 
writers commit such a general error as using “data” 
with a singular verb. Correct examples are, “Data 
are enclosed”’, “These data are correct’, etc. Strata, 
memoranda, phenomena, candelabra are treated 
similarly. Each of these words takes a plural verb, 
because it is already in the plural. To speak of a 
strata, a memoranda, a phenomena, or a candelabra 
—as many well-meaning persons do—is absurd. In 
speaking of only one, say “a memorandum, phenome- 
non, candelabrum’’. 

Then, too, the untrained writer misuses “badly” 
and “‘worst’’ in the same way as do most newspapers, 
although the latter excuse this bad habit on the ground 
of haste or brevity. (Exemplary English will always 
be found on the well-written and highly instructive 
editorial page, and elsewhere, of The New York Times.) 
A picture is not badly, but greatly or excessively over- 
exposed. “My camera was badly damaged by the fall” 
.is poor English. Say, rather, severely, or considerably. 
For the photographer to take, hurriedly, a quantity 
of soda or alum, instead of hypo, in preparing a fixing- 
bath, is not a bad, but a serious mistake—probably 
the greatest he ever made in the darkroom, although it 
was the worst thing he could have done in the cir- 
cumstances. Blunder, error, fault already belong to 
the infelicitous class and, therefore, require no qualify- 
ing adjective of a similar character. ‘He wanted a 
Graflex the worst way” (to a painful degree) is unmiti- 
gated slang. He wanted the camera very much or 
he longed to own one, is dignified and expressive. 

A house is beautifully situated, not located, in the 
landscape; and one admires its situation, not its 
location. The photographer was about—not started— 
to release the shutter. ‘He began—not started—to 
make pictures only recently’, is good English. To 
start is a sport-phrase and is not synonymous with to 
begin. “The meeting starts at eight o’clock”’; “begins” 
or “opens” is preferable. Job—instead of task, work, 
duty or position—is now in general use, and is seen 
even on the editorial page of the average newspaper. 
It is avoided by really good writers. 

The select and dignified art-term, “replica” —having 
but one definition, viz., a duplicate executed by the 







































































artist himself and regarded, equally with the first, 
as an original—has not escaped the unsparing hand 
of the imitative writer. Its misuse has become so 
general, indeed, that a duplicate or repetition of 
almost anything—even a kiss—is called a replica, 
thereby changing the correct meaning of the word. 
As regards a duplicate of a multiple-gum print or a 
bromoil—made, of course, by the artist who created 
the original—I should not hesitate to pronounce it a 
replica. However, I do not think that the term can 
be applied justly to a contact-print or even a bromide 
enlargement, unless exact duplicates can be made 
only by the photographer who made the first one. 
Nevertheless, I should like to see the word “replica” 
—used legitimately—take its place in photographic 
terminology. 

But to resume my plea for better English. I cannot 
understand why persons who pretend to be educated 
should deliberately use such common expressions as 
everybody, a person, nobody and somebody with a 
plural verb, plural pronoun and plural possessive 
adjective, when they plainly call for the singular in 
each instance! I have been obliged to change—oh, 
so many times!—sentences similar to these: ““Every- 
body likes to use their own formula’”’; “A person should 
use their own judgment”; “Nobody likes to depart 
from their own, tried methods’; “Somebody wanted me 
to try their new lens”; “Everybody likes to do it them- 
selves’; “Nobody wants to be poisoned; do they?” For 
“their” and “themselves”, “do they?’’, substitute 
“his”, “himself’’, and “‘does he’’, and you will be both 
logical and correct. 

The editing pen recoils at the sight of the incorrect 
and widely used expression, those kind of people. 
That kind of person does not seem to know that the 
demonstrative adjective those demands a plural noun, 
namely, those kinds. The correct way is to say, 
people or persons of that sort or that kind (use singular 
verb); or such persons or such people (use plural verb). 

“Mecca”’ is a place of pilgrimage in far-off Arabia. 
The name cannot be fittingly applied to a popular 
pleasure-resort or a convention-city. 

Many contributors begin an article in the first person 
singular (I), then lapse into the second person plural] 
(you), concluding in the same person or resuming the 
first person singular, unless they prefer to drop into 
the third person plural (they), instead of continuing 
to the end in the same person in which they began— 
the first (singular or plural), the second plural or the 
third plural. “Neither of them are good” is a very 
common error and inexcusable, as the indefinite adjec- 
tive “neither” always takes a singular verb. This 
is also true of “everybody”, “somebody”, “anybody” 
and “nobody”’. 

A person who expects remuneration for his writings 
should be sure that they are free of errors—at least 
ordinary ones—and, if hand-written, that they are 
legible. Many of the data that accompany prints 
entered in our monthly competitions are written so 
carelessly that some of the items cannot be deciphered 
and, consequently, have to be omitted. 


’ 
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THE CRUCIBLE 


A MONTHLY DIGEST OF PHOTO-TECHNICAL FACTS 
Edited by A. H. BEARDSLEY 





Helpful Formula to Find Angle of View 

WE are very glad to give space to a helpful formula 
which our good friend, Mr. E. H. Washburn, has 
found to be very serviceable. We will let him give 
it in his own words: 

“On page 156 of the September, 1925, issue in the 
article on ‘Calculating Angle of View’, I was much 
interested in the method employed, as I enjoy mathe- 
matical problems when they are within my limited 
capabilities. I have a little, simple formula for the 
same purpose as the one referred to, which I carry in 
the back of my head and use when occasion requires. 
I can’t remember whence it came, or who wrote it; 
but know that it was from an authoritative source. 
If it had not been so, I feel sure I should not have used 
it for several years, as I have; usually finding it to 
check with the published tabulations of view-angles 
by prominent lens-manufacturers. It is so simple 
and easy to use that quite likely some other Puoto- 
Era readers may like to use it. It is as follows: 

“Where P equals the known dimension of the plate 
length, width or diagonal—which is to be used, and 
F equals the known focus of the lens whose view-angle 
is to be found, then A will be the required angle, by 
using the equation 





315 x P P 
5x F, plus P | 


Thus, to furnish a concrete example: to find the angle- 
of-view of a 12-inch focus lens on the long dimension 
of an 8x 10 plate or film, 315 x 10=3150; 5 x 12=60, 
plus 10=70. Then 3150-+-70=45; the desired angle 
in degrees. Or, expressed as a simple equation: 
8150—45. Could anything be simpler or easier to 
remember and apply?” 


Self-cured Stain Prints 


A CORRESPONDENT mentions what appears to him 
to be a remarkable phenomenon in the staining of 
development prints and the subsequent removal of 
the stain, says The British Journal editorially. He had 
made a batch of prints which, presumably from age 
or exhaustion of the developer, were every one of them 
more or less uniformly stained. Perceiving the stain, 
as soon as the prints were placed in the fixing-bath 
and examined in white light, our correspondent, con- 
sidering them to be useless, at once removed them 
from the fixer and threw them into a waste-box, where 
they lay impregnated with the fixing-solution until 
the next day. It was then noticed, with considerable 
surprise, that in the interval the prints had cleared 
themselves; those which were wholly exposed to the 
air were without a sign of stain, and others, which were 
partly covered by prints lying upon them, showed a 
partial removal of the stain in these covered portions. 
The experience, though an infrequent one, is not 
entirely novel; if we remember rightly, we referred to 
precisely the same thing on its being brought to our 
notice by an experimenter in France a few years ago. 
This particular anti-stain effect must be attributed— 
at any rate we can imagine no other cause—to the 


bleaching-action of hypo in conjunction with atmos- 
pheric air. Certainly hypo, when acting in conjunction 
with air, has quite a vigorous effect of this kind, as can 
easily be shown by a little experiment. If a negative 
or positive transparency of low density be taken 
straight from the fixing-bath and placed in a tank of 
water with part of the plate sticking up above the 
surface of the water, the portion which is thus exposed 
to the joint action of air and hypo will be perceptibly 
reduced in density in a few minutes. This reduction 
is at least closely analogous to the discharge of stain, 
and the same chemical action, whatever it is, no doubt 
accounts for both. 


Photometry and Photography of the Recent 
Solar Eclipse 


THE July issue of the Transactions of the Illuminating 
Engineering Society features a report in which are 
combined the results of determinations of natural 
light during the solar eclipse of January 24, 1925, as 
reported by thirteen expeditions organised throughout 
the band of totality in the United States:and Canada. 
The report contains a wealth of data on this subject 
and is illustrated by charts and corona-photographs. 
Among several appendices is one regarding photo- 
graphic experience for the benefit of future investiga- 
tors. A few copies of this number of the Transactions 
are available and may be obtained at $1.00 each from 
the Illuminating Engineering Society, 29 West 39th 
Street, New York City. 


A Lens-Shade 


A DEVICE that few amateurs and some professionals 
seem not to understand or appreciate is the lens-shade. 
The function of the lens-shade outdoors is to keep 
the direct and indirect light of the sun from the lens 
or from reflections that might fall into the field of the 
lens. Many lenses, especially in the very small cameras 
of today, have shallow mount rims in order to economise 
space. Of course, the direct rays of the sun shining 
on the lens will always ruin a picture. But often a 
multitude of small reflections, of which we are uncon- 
scious, will cast a sort of haze or blur over the picture 
and we are unable to account for the phenomenon— 
and blame the lens, or the paper, or the plate, or film 
or the camera. As a matter of fact, the fault is ours 
in not protecting the lens properly. 

Lens-shades are not at all difficult to make. Have 
its diameter equal to that of your lens-mount, so that 
it will fit on conveniently and not fall off, preferably 
of some softish material that will not scar the lens- 
mount—say, cardboard or stiffish leather. How long 
should it be? Just long enough not to interfere with 
the angle of view of the lens. A very simple way would 
be to look through the ground-glass and see how much 
the lens, without the shade, would show on the plate. 
Then fit the lens-shade not to interfere with the amount 
previously shown. If you use a film-camera, borrow 
a piece of ground-glass and perform the same experi- 
ment. In practice the gain in clearness and subtlety 
is marvelous, especially in working in bright sunlight. 
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THERE has been an encouraging answer to the 
request for pledges as issued in the September issue. 
Already there have been a number of amateurs who 
have answered this request; and I have no doubt 
that those already received are but a small percentage 
of those which will come later. 
The first replies which were received were from: 
Benditzsky, Leon, 629 Stratford Place, Chicago. 
Cormier, F., 120 Orchard Street, Newark, N.J. 
Dusenbery, H. Syril, 2111 Jackson Street, San 
Francisco, Calif. 

Holmes, Frank, 230 Carlton Street, Winnipeg, 
Canada. 

Kerst, Walter D., 130 Wegman Parkway, Jersey 
City, N.J. 

Schultz, Harry G., 417 Third Avenue, Astoria, L.I., 
N.Y. 


Thorpe, Clarence M., 3109 Second Boulevard, 
Detroit, Mich. 

Van Valey, Dr. F. G., 38 East 61st Street, New York. 

Zein, Geo. P., 1753 Washington Boulevard, Chicago. 


There seems to be shown a universal spirit of helpful- 
ness. In reply to the question as to the most practical 
help the individuals may offer, I can only reply at 
present, “Secure one new member!” If each of us 
secures one addition to our number and these in turn 
repeat the performance, we shall grow as rapidly as we 
can care for the added responsibilities. There is slight 
doubt in my mind that the A. A. A. K. is destined to 
become a live body of ardent enthusiasts. 


The sub-standard camera is still regarded as a toy 
by a great number of people. I recently received a 
letter from one amateur who knew just what he wanted 
to do, and his plans were admirable. However, he 
had the idea that the small camera was not adequate 
for his purposes. As he did not expect to sell any film 
for theatrical exhibition, it was immediately evident 
that he needed the sub-standard camera. He specified 
that he wanted a standard-gauge camera, suited for 
studio-production at a reasonable price. 

In this connection I will say that a discussion of 
this point will be found in “Popular Kinematography”’. 
The advantages all lie with the miniature camera. 
Cost, weight, and quality are all with the “baby” 
outfits. 


The New York Institute of Photography has had 
a new camera designed expressly for the use of its 
students. This camera has many features usually 
found only in the most expensive cameras, and it has 
the earmarks of a professional instrument. It will be 
ready for delivery soon. It is to be hoped that the 
president of the school will authorise the public sale 
of these instruments, as they will be ideal for topical 
use. A more detailed description of this camera will 
be given next month. 

Winter is rapidly drawing near. This means that 
many amateurs will turn toward indoor photography. 
I have just received word that Messrs. Bell & Howell 
have introduced an arc-light of true motion-picture 


studio appearance, designed to make interior shots 
with the sub-standard camera? These lights operate 
from the usual home-lighting circuit and are supplied 
complete at sixty-five dollars each. 


The extent to which the sub-standard cameras 
are being used and the variety of ways in which they 
are used is indeed amazing. These cameras have been 
successfully used in the Arctic, in the Sahara Desert, 
the South Sea Islands, as. well as in the more familiar 
parts of Europe, Asia and America. 

They are being used in sales-work, in the Florida 
land-boom, they are being used for aérial photography 
and for engineering reports. They give universal 
satisfaction and uniformly good results. One owner 
who states that he had never made a single photograph 
in his life purchased a camera and after exposing 4,500 | 
feet of film in various parts of the world, he found t 
that he had to lose but 150 feet from the total—about 
3% loss. How many experienced amateurs do as well 
with their still-cameras. (These statements published 
by courtesy of Bell & Howell.) 





Mr. Paul F. Johnson of Altadena, California, objects 
to the article which I presented in this department 
regarding panoramas. Mr. Johnson has used _ his 
camera extensively in making records of scenes encoun- 
tered upon his travels. He is all in favor of the 
panorama, and from his point of view, there is much 
to be said in favor of the practice. I shall give Mr. 
Johnson’s view first. 

He likes close-ups of large objects, such as churches 
and large vessels. It is evident that if a large-scale 
picture is to be obtained the operator must resort 
to pamming. Mr. Johnson uses a Filmo and by resting 
it against his forehead and turning slowly about he 
obtained panoramas which are easily viewed when 
presented upon the screen. He uses the panorama 
considerably and gets the results he wants. 

First, kindly note that Mr. Johnson makes a tripod 
of himself, speaking figuratively. He obtains a firm 
support for the camera. Then he swings slowly. 
These two things obviate the most striking disadvan- { 
tages of amateur panoramas. You will note that in 
my article I spoke of the poor results of the camera 
which is not supported by some rest which will prevent 
vibration and those due to the quick pam. 

As to the virtues of the panorama per se. It is 
quite true that the panorama is essential to good 
kinematography. Every professional tripod is equipped 
for this work. However, and I state this as a matter 
of personal taste, it should not be used when any other 
method can be substituted. Mr. Johnson evidently 
thought that my idea was to shoot, cut, swing to over- 
lap the first shot and shoot again. I can understand 
how this could be the interpretation of my words. 
However, let us consider a race. I should shoot into 
the oncoming runners, then swing 90° to 100° and shoot 
them running into the distance. This gives a com- 
plete break, with no mental scene matching. In 
shooting large edifices, I should shoot the entire build- 
ing from a distance, then approaching it, I should 
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shoot the more prominent details, a door, a window or 
a portion of a cornice, and so forth. 

Mr. Johnson has written in an intelligent manner 
which shows that he has studied his subject and has 
practiced it. I am very glad to receive these letters. 
Making this reply is not to try to discount Mr. 
Johnson’s views, for they are well taken and sensible. 
My reason is that when any question is brought 
up for discussion, the course of the discussion may 
be of value to those who have similar problems to solve. 
It is immaterial which viewpoint you adopt, you will 
choose the one which suits you the best and I hope 
that each discussion will help in some small way to 
improve your own work. 

I should very much like to receive even more letters 
similar to this one from Mr. Johnson. It reveals a deep 
interest in and a close study of kinematography. 
This is the spirit which will keep amateur kinema- 
tography moving forward. 


Chapter Two 
PopuLaR KINEMATOGRAPHY 


In spite of the beautiful instruments which have 
been produced to be used in connection with the small 
ribbon-films, there seems to be a widespread idea that 
these outfits are mere toys. This is a very mistaken 
idea. These instruments are capable of producing 
work equal to that turned out by our professional 
kinematographers. In fact, in the hands of the ama- 
teur these cameras will produce better results than the 
professional types. 

When I obtained my first miniature camera, I wished 
to know its possibilities and limitations. Therefore, 
I turned the camera and a spool of film over to my wife 
and told her to expose the film. She is not a profes- 
sional photographer by any means, and was familiar 
with the motion camera only by having seen me oper- 
ate my professional instrument. Following the direc- 
tions issued by the manufacturer, she filled the camera, 
and exposed the film. In that entire spool there was 
not one scene which was spoiled! My only advice to 
her was to follow implicitly the printed directions. 
I fully believe that if the amateur kinematographer will 
go slowly and be careful to follow the manufacturer’s 
directions, he will obtain results which are 100% 
perfect as far as photographic quality is concerned. 
Of course, the question of art is another matter. 

The professional camera, fully equipped for studio- 
work has: dissolving and adjustable shutter, single 
crank, reverse, visual focusing, a normal lens of two- 
inches focus, an aperture 34” x 1”, outside iris and 
mask-box, and a hand crank. The amateur camera 
has a fixed shutter, no reverse, fixed focus or focusing 
by scale, a normal lens of one-inch focus, and an 
aperture approximately 0.30’ x 0.40” against the 
standard of 0.75x 1. The lineal ratio is 1:2.5. The 
ratio of area is 1 : 6.25. 

One great advantage in the small camera is a purely 
optical one. With the usual standard two-inch lens, 
working wide open at F/3.5, and focused at forty 
feet, everything from twenty feet to infinity will be 
sharply enough rendered for topical and home-use, 
but with the miniature camera, with the one-inch lens 
focused at ten feet, everything from five feet away 
to infinity will be in good focus. These distances will 
give a picture upon the screen in which the greatest 
amount of blurring at any point in a 30 x 40-inch image 
will be less than 1/5 of an inch in actual practice, and 
upon the usual rough surfaced screen, there will be no 
appreciable blurring whatever. 












































































This means that the general depth and sharpness 
of the picture will be greater in the small film than 
in the large. Those of you who are familiar with 
optics will recognise the old axiom, “All other things 
being equal, the depth of focus varies inversely as 
the square of the focal length.” 

Another advantage in the case of the small camera 
is the fact that you have but one adjustment to make 
to compensate for light-conditions. In the professional 
camera you have three, namely: shutter-opening, 
crank-speed and diaphragm. As the values of these 
three factors vary in their inter-relation, the operator 
must keep a sliding-scale of values in mind. The small 
camera with no exposure-adjustment, aside from the 
diaphragm-opening, has made the problem of exposure 
so simple that anyone may readily master it. The 
exposure-values run from 1 to 85 relative value. This 
is ample range for any purpose usually encountered. 
There is no sliding-scale whatever. Merely a table of 
fixed values. 

One of the most difficult things to learn in the 
practice of kinematography is the art of cranking. 
Some people never learn, yet, without it, kinemato- 
graphy is impossible. A non-uniform crank-movement 
not only produces a jerky movement upon the screen 
but it alternately overexposes and underexposes the 
film. The modern miniature cameras are almost 
invariably provided with motor-drives which ensure 
uniform film-movement. 

So, entirely aside from questions of portability, 
small operating-expense and similar considerations, 
we find that the small camera produces better pic- 
tures than the professional camera under identical 
conditions; exposure is simply regulated in the small 
camera, and a uniform crank-motion is assured. The 
three bugbears of professional kinematography, crit- 
ical focusing, judgment of correct exposure and uniform 
cranking are eliminated. It is a fact that it is far 
easier to obtain good results with the miniature motion 
camera than with any type of camera ever produced 
whether of the motion or still variety. For those who 
have had no experience in the production of motion- 
pictures, there is no excuse to begin with the standard 
instrument. 

I recently received a letter from a beginner. He 
wanted a professional camera, standard-gauge, studio- 
model, yet inexpensive. The same ideal is sought by 
many kinematographers. This man wanted a camera 
for home-use. I pointed out to him the facts that the 
standard studio-camera, complete with tripod, would 
weigh upwards of fifty pounds or more, depending 
upon the make, that his fifteen-minute reels would cost 
him not less than $110 each when complete, that his 
projector would cost from three hundred dollars 
upward and that, even then, he would be required to 
obtain an asbestos-booth for the projector. Consider 
this bulk of disadvantages! What advantage has the 
professional camera? The dissolving shutter! That 
will come in the miniature line soon. 

I do not mean to attack the professional instrument. 
Far from it! The ship’s captain has to have a perfect 
chronometer; but who would want to carry a ship’s 
chronometer about when good, serviceable watches 
may be had? The professional camera is arn absolute 
necessity to the professional cameraman. It is a 
beautiful instrument of precision, and there is no 
greater pleasure than the manipulation of a high-grade 
studio-camera; but it is the height of absurdity to 
expect to use such an instrument in home-kinemato- 
graphy! 

We have seen that better results may be expected 
in the hands of the amateur, from the miniature 
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camera. Now let us carry our comparisons further. 
The standard film, including the cost of raw-stock, 
both negative and positive, laboratory and _title- 
charges, will not be less than $110 for a film of fifteen 
to sixteen minutes screen-length. The equivalent 
amount of miniature film costs $24 ready to project. 
The professional camera may be operated to expose 
one frame at a time. The miniature camera may be 
operated in the same manner. The professional 
camera may be operated in reverse for trick and 
comedy effects. This is also true of any miniature 
camera, as will be explained later. The professional 
camera has the automatic dissolving-shutter; a similar 
effect may be obtained with most miniature cameras. 
The professional camera has outside iris and mask- 
box. These may be fitted to the small camera success- 
fully. The professional camera requires elaborate 
accessories to adapt it to title-work, the miniature 
camera may be fitted for such work at a trifling cost 
Standard film may be printed upon tinted stock. 
which gives beautiful effects provided the colors are 
well chosen. The small film may be projected in 
any color and the color changed at will. Double 
exposures may be made with the professional camera, 
with great ease. With a little trouble, double exposures 
may be made with the small camera. 

In short, complete playlets may be made with 
the small cameras, without the loss of any desired 
effects. As dramatic production is the highest phase 
of motion-picture art, it is evident that the small 
camera will serve every purpose. Only when one 
desires to enter news or topical fields does the miniature 
camera fail; but as this work deals exclusively with 
amateur kinematography, such considerations have no 
place here. 

As all kinematography must begin with the purchase 
of a camera, by all means purchase a miniature-gauge 
camera. Later, if you feel the urge to professional 
work, you will find the miniature training to be of the 
utmost value to you. But at the beginning buy a 
sub-standard camera. 





Making Your Own Titles 


To BEGIN using one of the amateur motion-picture 
cameras, on the market today, doesn’t require much 
experience, only careful operation in the hands of an 
amateur, especially in making lengthy shots of one 
scene. I have found that it is better to make single 
shots of each scene and avoid pamming as much as 
possible; in that way you can avoid jerky motion in a 
projection. 

In my first run of film, which was a one hundred-foot 
roll, I got better results than I ever did with a Kodak, 
especially in woodland, river, and lake-scenes. I 
averaged six feet to a scene; but I had one trouble of 
which I spoke before—I should have shot each scene 
separately and avoided pamming which was rather too 
fast. Luckily, I did not do much of it, and what I did 
were practically river shots and I did not ruin the film. 

One advantage I have found with a Bell & Howell 
Filmo, it is compact and easy to carry, and there are 
not many degrees in the aperture-openings to manipu- 
late. I am sure I will have better results in my next 
roll, for I will be more careful in making shots. 

Another thing I thought could not be done, and that 
is to make a close-up within two feet with the regular 
fixed-focus lens without the use of the focusing-mount 
and not crowding the frame. 

Now to get down to the principal part of my article, 
which is “Making Titles”. I am not trying to dis- 
courage anyone in buying the title-boards that are 


sold today, because there are good ones sold for both 
amateur and professional use; but, as it is known, the 
new sixteen-millimeter film is developed and printed 
by the reversing-process. An amateur would want the 
clearest titles and subtitles that can be obtained. 





St.John 


Used With Each Sub-Title 


The Eastman Kodak Company makes titles with 
black type on white board which is much clearer than 
a black background with white letters; although this 
does not apply to making a scene and then running 
the film back, then making the titles by using the 
scenes you previously made for a background. This 
can be done, but it is preferable to use a dark back- 
ground such as scenic dense foliage, this will give more 
body and contrast to the titles. 

In making black-and-white titles without any scene 























St.John 


Used at Beginning and End of Film 


for the background it is best to set the title-board or 
card—if you make your own titles—under the shade of 
a tree where the light is more even and subdued, and 
is better than direct sunlight. 

I prefer making my own titles; and, if anyone is 
adept with a brush, after a few hours’ practice he can 
make neat letters with a sketch on the head-letter at 
the beginning of the subtitles. In that way neater 
titles can be made and they will look more artistic 
when projected on the screen than plain black-and- 
white letters. 

I have also designed an individual emblem or trade- 
mark which identifies the films. This can be used 
according to personal tastes. I am using mine to 
individualise my films and as an ancestral mark, as it 
happens to be an ancestral coat-of-arms. 
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I hope that this article will be as helpful to other 
amateur kinematographers as it has been to me. Mr. 
Herbert McKay-of Eustis, Florida, is forming a club of 
nation-wide amateur kinematographers which, I think, 
is going to be very helpful to amateurs in exchange of 
practical ideas, and later the exchange of films. It 
would be worth your while to get in touch with Mr. 
McKay and get full details of his proposition. 

In the interest of Amateur Kinematographers. 

August 1, 1925. 


My Ideas Regarding a National Kinemato- 
graphers Association 


Peruaps you folks have noticed that Mr. Herbert 
C. McKay has, since the beginning of the year, spoken 
of forming a nation-wide camera club for those inter- 
ested in motion-pictures. To my way of thinking, it 
is a splendid idea. Not only for the amateurs, but 
also for the professionals. Perhaps you have not 
given much thought to the idea. Well, listen. 

To bring about such an association means much 
work. It needs the co-operation of all interested. One 
or two men alone cannot do it. So, if you are interested 
in motion-picture photography, help. Don’t leave it 
to the other fellow. Let's get together on this. Once 
established, an association would develop into a 
power, much as is the A. S. C. now. 

My idea would be to mark off certain sections or 
even states, according to the membership; appoint 
a leader for each section; each section to bear the 
name of the association, and a number given to the 
section. Thus one would know by the number, where 
the section is. Each section would be independent, 
though under the jurisdiction of the home-club. For 
example, The So And So Association of Kinemato- 
graphers, 58, would be the local club in Maine, and 
number 29 would be in Nevada and so forth. They 
would all be the same association, yet independent. 
I think this would have to be done, as this country 
is quite large, and I can’t see how I could go to New 
York or elsewhere to attend meetings. 

As long as Uncle Sam carries the mail, communication 
between local clubs would be easy. In fact, a small 
magazine could spring into being, recording the doing 
of the local outfits each month. 

I think a membership fee would be necessary for 
obvious reasons. I also favor the idea of a button to 
be worn by members. This would be valuable to 
members who travel quite a bit. The interchange 
of films idea of Mr. McKay’s is a good one. Film shot 
by one local would tour the country, “playing” each 
and every other local in turn. Through the medium of 
the screen, we would soon become acquainted with 
each other. In fact, meet each other face to face. 

The qualifications to become a member are, to my 
way of thinking, few. All that is necessary is to be 
interested in motion-picture photography, own and 
use a camera, sub-standard or standard, uphold the 
laws of the club, and play fair. The general rules can 
apply to all locals, but I think minor matters must be 
settled by the local itself, as conditions vary throughout 
the country. For instance, one local might contain 
all amateurs. while another would be all professional 
membership. Conditions are bound to be different, 
not only in that matter, but countless others. 

Each local should have its own officers, they in turn 
under the home local’s officers, who would naturally 
be in command of the entire association all over the 
country. Whether to admit boys under twenty-one 


and the “fair sex” is of course a matter for the locals 
to decide. Who can tell what such an organization 
might lead to? 

The benefits are obvious. Pleasure, knowledge, 
friends and entertainment. But to attain all this, 
every one must do his part. We cannot afford to be 

“slackers”, if we wish to make a success of it. Once 
begun, the association will, I think, be the only one of 
its kind—that means we are pioneers. And pioneering 
is the hardest kind of work. Let’s all put our shoulder 
to the wheel and push! Let’s go. 

Karu A. BARLEBEN, JR. 


Enlarging 16mm. Film to Standard Size 


THERE has been some question in the mind of ama- 
teur kinematographers concerning the use of miniature 
film for news-purposes. The sixteen-millimeter camera 
is not an instrument which one would want to use in 
regular free-lance news-work. However, if any ex- 
traordinary film is obtained, it may be submitted to 
the news-companies; and, if of enough value to justify 
the trouble and expense, they can make use of it. 

By the use of special projection-apparatus, large 

films may be reduced to sixteen-millimeter gauge and 
the small film may be enlarged to the standard gauge. 
Although, in theory, any enlargement entails a certain 
amount of loss of detail, in practice a good 16 mm. 
film will make a very passable standard film for theater 
use. 
This enlargement is at present commercially avail- 
able only at the Eastman laboratories. It is, there- 
fore, evident that the news-value of the film must be 
great enough to warrant the special messengers being 
sent to Rochester and the payment of the laboratory- 
fees in addition to the original price. 

It may thus be seen that it is not advisable for the 
amateur to purchase a sixteen-millimeter camera and 
expect to do routine work with it. 


It’s Coming 


ALTHOUGH many amateur and professional photo- 
graphers were inclined to doubt the success of amateur 
kinematography, it must be evident to the most 
skeptical that considerable progress is being made 
to provide good cameras and projectors for amateur 
use. To be sure, the cost is still a bit high for some; 
but the day is not far distant when the average amateur 
photographer will be able to afford a motion-picture 
camera and use it without too much of a drain on his 
pocketbook. Still-photography will never be sup- 
planted entirely by the motion-picture; and those 
who may have fears in that respect should ease their 
minds at once. However, the motion-picture offers 
certain opportunities which will add greatly to the 
pleasure and interest of amateur photography. Then, 
too, a happy combination of the two is very desirable, 
even for the average amateur. Certain scenes or 
events lend themselves to motion; others are better 
recorded by still-photography. An intelligent use of 
both will add a new delight to picture-making. 

We suggest that our readers keep in close touch 
with the new equipments that are now being offered; 
and, wherever possible, obtain a sound working- 
knowledge of amateur kinematography. This does not 
imply that the still-camera should be placed on the 
shelf; but rather that it should be used in happy com- 
bination with the motion-picture equipment. 
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THE STEREOPHOTOGRAPHER 





How I Make Stereoscopic Photographs 


Tue following suggestions are for those who have 
little or no practical knowledge of stereoscopic work. 
The suggestions are given here in the hope that my 
readers will take up this intensely interesting branch 
of photography. 

Stereographs, as they are called, are incomparably 
more lifelike, realistic and beautiful than single pictures 
of the same scene. The ordinary picture is made with 
a one-lens camera and one exposure. Stereoscopic 
pictures are made with a two lens or twin-lens camera, 
called a stereoscopic camera. The ordinary picture 
of a scene or object appears like looking at a scene or 
object with one eye. Stereoscopic pictures viewed 
through a stereoscope are like looking at a scene with 
both eyes, the first appears flat without relief or round- 
ness. Stereoscopic pictures look lifelike, real and 
natural. It is this naturalness that makes the stereo- 
picture greatly superior to the ordinary one-lens 
picture. 

When viewing a properly made stereograph through 
a stereoscope,—a simple, inexpensive optical instru- 
ment—one often spends several minutes, as the eyes 
wander from point to point, noting here and there 
interesting and attractive features of the picture; in 
fact, the naturalness of everything is very impressive 
and one feels that he is actually there, looking at the 
real scene. All parts of the picture stand out in bold 
relief, roundness and proper perspective. 

There is nothing especially new in the way I make 
stereo-pictures. In reading the photographic maga- 
zines I find many workers using similar methods. 
Making stereoscopic photographs is not difficult— 
let no one be discouraged on that score; and rest 
assured that when once you have made and finished 
a dozen good stereographs you will have something 
worth looking at, and you will be eager to make more. 

In making my stereo-negatives I use, very largely, 
an Eastman Stereo Kodak which takes roll film—the 
negatives are about 31% inches square. Make stereo- 
negatives about as you make ordinary single-lens 
negatives, only a little softer. Harsh, chalky negatives 
never make good stereographs. Stop lenses down 
fairly well to get good definition—don’t undertime. 
For all distant views, snow-capped mountains and so 
forth, use a color-screen. Make certain that the 
camera is level before making the exposure. 

Just as good stereographs can be made with a single- 
lens camera as with a regular stereo-camera, only one 
is restricted to scenes or objects without motion. 

First make one exposure, then move camera to one 
side a few inches and make the second exposure. The 
distance the camera is moved between exposures 
depends on the distance the camera is away from the 
object or scene. For close-ups move camera 1% inch 
or more. For scenes, miles away, move camera several 
inches to several feet. 

The Stereo Kodak is handy and light to carry, and 
does very well for general work. In photographing 
high waterfalls, crags and precipices, such as one finds 
in the Yosemite Valley, the lenses are none too short 
focus. In using this camera I cut apart and transpose 


the negatives before printing—trim off about 3/16 inch 
from the two outside edges, then cut apart and trans- 
pose. This brings the two trimmed edges together, 
then fasten securely with adhesive tape. Scrape away 
emulsion before applying tape. I use a printing-frame 
made in two parts, hinged together like a pair of slates. 
Place the pair of negatives on a piece of glass between 
each half of printing-frame, cut two openings in a 
piece of opaque paper, each opening about 234 inches 
wide and 8 inches high, leaving about )%-inch strip 
between openings; place this double mat over the pair 
of negatives, adjust mat to occupy proper position 
on negatives—see that the lower margins of each mat- 
opening are in a straight line, and make sure that 
lower margins of mat-openings intercept similar objects 
in each negative. Close printing-frame and fasten 
together securely, then place a 314 by 7-inch double- 
weight glossy paper on negatives, ~ back of frame 
in position and fasten springs. Expose and develop. 

If you want any printed matter to appear at ends 
of cards, make two negatives the proper size of such 
lettering that you want to show, mount these nega- 
tives the right distance apart on a piece of glass, block 
out all except the lettering, place the negatives in a 
common printing-frame, lay the piece of paper you 
have exposed for the pictures on the negatives and 
expose again, then develop, fix, wash and dry in the 
ordinary way. Trim to 33% x 6% inches. 

Transposing negatives before printing and using 
one piece of paper for the completed picture, saves 
much work. Pictures can be made cheaper, sold for 
less money, and the finished result is better in every 
way than the old way of mounting on cardboard. 

The lettering at ends of card explains the general 
locality of views, such as Yosemite Valley, Lake Tahoe, 
Southern California scenes and so forth. The title 
of each view at lower margin I put on by means of a 
small printing-press which uses linotypes I get made 
at a printing-office. 

To develop negatives use any good Pyro-formula, 
and for the prints use developer that comes recom- 
mended for the paper you use. 

I use Azo double-weight, Grade F, No. 1-2-3 and 4 
according to strength of negatives. 

B. D. Jackson. 


Let Us Have More Like This 


WE are very sure that our readers who are interested 
in stereophotography will agree that contributions such 
as the one by Mr. Jackson are of much practical value 
and interest. This department is just the place for 
enthusiastic stereophotographers to exchange ideas and 
co-operate with us to stimulate interest in this branch 
of photography. The editors cannot do it alone. We 
are glad to go to the expense of composition and 
engraving, if our friends will supply suitable material 
for this department. If our stereo-enthusiasts want 
this department to function, they should get behind 
it with material, suggestions and real co-operation. 
We can make this department worth having and let 
us be able to count on the stereophotographers during 
the winter-months. 
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SuppENLY—to be exact on September 1—we said 
good-bye to summer. The change in the weather was 
remarkable, just as though the clerk of the weather 
realised the meaning of months and turned on the 
winter cold and rain. Many cut their holiday short 
for this reason; and certainly London is filling up 
earlier than usual. Both the International Photo- 
graphic Exhibition and the Salon opened well, and are 
showing good attendance which proves there are 
already plenty of photographically interested people 
in town. 

We will consider the Salon first. The chief feature 
this year seems the remarkable number and variety of 
nudes. No one connected with the exhibition could 
tell us the exact number; so, on Mr. Mortimer’s sug- 
gestion, we tried to count them. But interruptions 
vaused by the meeting of old friends—one of the 
attractions of the Salon—and the discovery of a pocket 
of eight nudes in one small corner, caused us to abandon 
the task. “They are as thick as your blackberries” 
remarked a friend who had spent the week-end with 
us; but we found they were not quite so generously 
distributed over the rest of the gallery. It was just 
that particular bush in the corner that had borne so 
particularly well! 

In the old photographic days nudes were more tenta- 
tive, more shrouded in mystery and underexposure; 
we had almost said more bashful and ashamed. But 
now they are frank and outspoken, and there is little 
hesitancy in the expression of the subject. And, yet, 
somehow the human form has retained some of its 
elusiveness; and there was an open air, dryadic charm 
about some of the exhibits that certainly justified all 
the attempts to portray this most difficult branch of 
our craft. There were two studies: ““Nymph” by 
Bertram Park, and “The Fairy Ring” by J. Walter 
Collinge that were altogether successful in their spon- 
taneity and spirit, and to which we returned for refresh- 
ment when a little disillusioned by some of the other 
efforts in the same direction. The unfortunate thing 
about nude-photography is that unless the effect is 
successful, it is apt to be a little ridiculous. One of 
the nudes simply sparkled with highlights; and in a 
far off way did suggest something of a porcelain-figure. 
But alas, for the realism of the camera, we could not 
keep our thoughts off the vast quantity of grease that 
must have been used, and marveled at the patience of 
the model. One must acknowledge, however, that 
taking an average, this class of photography has 
reached a higher level this year. The treatment is 
more spontaneous and it seemed to us more pictorial. 

One of the most interesting features of the show 
was the exhibit of Herr Schieberth. His multiple-gum 
studies have certainly strayed rather far from pure 
photography; but they are none the worse for that 
when he can get such original and decorative effects. 
Two of them have been named—by the Salon Judging 
Committee since he had omitted to put a title!— 
“The Liar” and “The Mischief-maker”, most aptly 
too; for so cynical and world-wise are the models. 
Herr Schieberth has been visiting London, fulfilling 
a promise given to Mr. Speaight when they met in 


Austria, that he would give a demonstration of his 
methods to the Professional Photographers’ Associa- 
tion. This was arranged last week at Messrs. Elliott 
and Fry’s studio, and very sorry we were not to be in 
town at the time. This interchange of visits seems to 
us a most valuable thing, not only from the photo- 
graphic point of view. We hope our master photo- 
graphers will find their way to Germany and encourage 
German work to be shown over here, to which subject 
we shall have to refer again later in these notes. 

This year’s Salon is sure to please everyone. All 
the old favorites are there and quite up to standard; 
as Johnnie Walker would say “running strong”. Mr. 
Mortimer has three of his striking sea-pictures—we 
have never yet heard the secret of how he gets them. 
Mr. Keighley shows some of his much-admired land- 
scapes. Hugh Cecil has some jazz-figures. There 
are McKissack, Lambert, Marcus Adams, Bertram 
Cox, Ward Muir, Fleckenstein, Misonne, and we find 
plenty of new names, mostly not of British origin. 
Good, straight photography rejoices the heart of the 
purist, and experiments in gum and color interest the 
progressive; in fact, to quote an enthusiastic school-boy- 
photographer, it is “the best bob’s worth in London!” 

We next come to the International Exhibition of 
Professional Photographers organised by the Profes- 
sional Photographers’ Association which is housed at 
Princes—one of the finest galleries in London. The 
occasion of the Centenary of Photography (1825- 
1925) has been cleverly seized, and while vivid light is 
thrown on the growth of photography during its 
hundred years of existence, a still more illuminating 
ray is cast on the development of professional photo- 
graphy, which has certainly made great strides of 
late. Time was when, barring a few outstanding 
names, professional portraiture was looked down on 
by the general run of the educated public, and first- 
class work had to be sought abroad, in Germany, 
Austria or France. But now, largely owing to the 
influx of amateurs with ideas and training, all this is 
changed, and the best professional portraits reach 
a very high level. 

Besides the British shows—there are really several— 
exhibits come from the United States, Spain, Germany, 
Holland, Austria, Sweden, India and Ceylon, Canada, 
Italy and France. It is at first sight a bewildering 
show, for there are nearly 450 exhibits in the Pictorial 
Exhibition proper, to which must be added the Pro- 
fessional Exhibits, which are one-man shows by the 
leading English professionals, with a total of over 
two hundred pictures. Then again there is the His- 
torical Section, another two hundred odd, which 
include some early types of apparatus. Another 
interesting exhibit is that of photo-sculpture by the 
Cameograph Company. It is most enlightening as it 
illustrates the whole process. Photographs of the 
particular sort that have to be made before the sculp- 
ture can be made are shown. Lines are projected on 
the sitter’s face, and these lines control the carving- 
machine. An unfinished carving in plaster untouched 
by hand, hangs alongside, demonstrating very clearly 
the accuracy of the cutting-machine. To crown all, 
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a finished reproduction in Wedgwood ware of the 
Prince of Wales—in profile—is shown that undoubtedly 
has retained much character and likeness. 

We have stated that there are pictures from Ger- 
many; but it is a melancholy fact that the three shown 
—all by the same hand—are of the most ordinary 
professional type. We know for a fact that there is 
splendid professional portraiture being done there; 
and it seems a great loss that it should not be seen 
at this international show. The war did harm enough 
to the whole world without wilfully perpetuating its 
evils, even in so harmless a pursuit as photography. 
We know not who is to blame; but certainly someone 
has blundered in not seizing on this opportunity, in a 
small way, to help to heal old sores; for there are at 
the present time very few signs in the English public 
of antipathy to our enemies of seven years ago. 

But taken as a whole, this exhibition is most interest- 
ing. With comparatively small effort we can see what 
is being done professionally all the world over, with the 
one melancholy exception mentioned. Of necessity, 
considering the diversity of subjects it is somewhat 
unwieldly and disconnected, but to the country cousin 
professional must be a mine of information and profit. 

The Royal Photographic Society has just opened 
its autumn show; but three exhibitions in one letter 
would be too much for our long-suffering readers, 
and we hope to review it in our next. 


A Japanese Photo-Annual 


Ir would be superfluous at this time to acquaint 
our readers with the high artistic level of pictorial 
photography in Japan. Indeed, this supremely artistic 
people with its native love of natural beauty, its 
imagination, sincerity and quaint method of expression, 
has greatly influenced European and American art, 
including, to a certain degree, American pictorial 
photography. A number of years ago, PHoto-Era 
reviewed a collection of pictorial photographs by 
native Japanese, and did not hesitate to declare them 
superior, in every way, to the work of American 
pictorialists. At that time, there seemed to be no 
appreciable influence, of any kind, by the American 
school of expression. It is of peculiar interest, there- 
fore, to study present-day photo-pictorialism in 
Japan, as shown in the Japan Photographic Annual, 
1924-1925, a copy of which has come to my desk, 
through the courtesy of K. Narusawa, editor of this 
publication, who, until 1912, was a resident of Tacoma, 
Washington, and, for a number of years, a valued 
pictorial contributor to PHoto-Era. His photographic 
knowledge and experience ar> amply shown in the 
current (first) issue of his Japanese Annual, with 
its circa one hundred halftones illustrating the work 
of the foremost Japanese pictorialists. The volume 
(brochure) measures 7144 x 10 inches, and is modeled 
after the English Photograme, and its equal in arrange- 
ment, typography and quality of reproductions. The 
text, also of important interest, not only in Japanese 
but in excellent English—a credit to the Editor and 
the other writers, an evidence that the English lan- 
guage has taken a firm hold in Japan—consists of 
“Preface”, by the editor; “The Present State of 
Photography in Japan”; “History of Pictorial Photo- 
graphy in Japan”; Photography in Nagoya’, and 
“‘Naniwa Shashin Club”. It is sincerely hoped that 
pictorial workers will be sufficiently interested to 
order copies of this work, which is published at 2.50 
yen (or $1.50 postpaid) the copy, by the Asahi Shimbun 
Pub. Co., Ltd., Tokyo and Osaka, Japan. 

Witrrep A. FRENcH. 





COMING EXHIBITIONS 








November 1, 1925. New Zealand Photographic 
Salon, Dunedin, under the auspices of the Arts 
Committee of the New Zealand and South Seas 
International Exhibition, 1925-26. The Salon will 
be housed in a specially equipped building. Last 
day for receiving prints, October 15, 1925. Entry- 
forms may be obtained from the High Commissioner 
for New Zealand, 413-5 Strand, London W.C. 2, 
England, or from H. M. British Trade Commissioner, 
285 Beaver Hall Hill, Montreal, Canada. We have 
a few entry-forms which we shall be glad to send to 
any of our readers. 

DecemBer 1, 1925. Maryland State-Wide Photo- 
graphic Competition under the auspices of The 
Photographic Club of Baltimore City, 105 West 
Franklin Street, Baltimore, Md. Last day for 
receiving prints December 1, 1925. This competi- 
tion is open to any amateur who resides in the state 
of Maryland, and all members of the Photographic 
Club of Baltimore. Further particulars may be 
obtained from The Print Director of the club. 

DeceMBER 1 to 31, 1925. Fourth Exhibit of Pic- 
torial Photography, The Southwest Museum and 
the Southern California Camera Club, Los Angeles, 
Calif. Last day for receiving entries, November 21, 
1925. Noentry-fee. Mail prints to Fred R. Dapp- 
rich, Chairman Print-Committee Southwest Museum, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

DeceMBER 19, 1925 to January 10, 1926, inclusive. 
First Italian Salon of International Photography, 
Turin, Italy, under the auspices of the Gruppo 
Piemontesse per La Fotografica Artistica and of 
the Societa Fotografica Subalpino at the Galleria 
Centrale d’Arte, via Pon. 4, Turin. Last day for 
receiving prints is November 15, 1925. 

JANUARY 4 to 31, 1926. Ninth International Salon 
of Photography will be held under the auspices 
of the Camera Pictorialists of Los Angeles, at the 
Los Angeles Museum; entry-forms will be mailed, 
or may be had by writing to N. P. Moerdyke, 
Secretary of the Camera Pictorialists of Los Angeles, 
811 Washington Building, Los Angeles, Cal. Last 
day for receiving prints December 17, 1925. 

JANUARY 16 to 31, 1926. Seventh Annual Salon of 
Photography will be held in the Albright Art Gallery, 
Buffalo, N.Y., under the auspices of the Buffalo 
Camera Club. Last day for receiving prints Decem- 
ber 28, 1925. Lester F. Davis, secretary, 463 Elm- 
wood Avenue, Buffalo, N.Y. 

Marcu 13 to Aprit 18, 1926. The Annual Pittsburgh 
Salon of Photographic Art will be held at the Art 
Galleries of the Carnegie Institute under the auspices 
of the Photographic Section of the Academy of 
Science and Art. Last day for receiving prints, 
Saturday, February 13, 1926. Address all com- 
munications to P. F. Squier, secretary, 237 Avenue B, 
Westinghouse Plan, East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Our Congratulations 


ANOTHER last moment item is to record the welcome 
arrival of Muriel Bruning in the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
Walter P. Bruning of Cleveland, Ohio. Mr. Bruning’s 
beautiful child-studies are too well known to our 
readers to need comment. He will now have a new 
and lively subject. We are sure that he will do it full 
justice with his camera. 
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HERE, THERE AND EVERYWHERE 


To ensure publication, announcements and reports should be sent in 
not later than the 5th of the preceding month. 





Dr. Kilmer’s Photographic Activities 


Havine been the first to recognise, in the photo- 
graphic press, Dr. T. W. Kilmer’s brilliant gifts as a 
portrait-photographer, when, in the June number, 
1916, I published his strong and sympathetic likeness 
of his close personal friend, Dr. E. L7H. McGinnis— 
which had won the first prize in our Home-Portrait 
competition—I cannot resist the desire to add a few 
lines to his description of his working-methods, printed 
in this issue which he has consented to write at the 
Editor’s request. The following month, he captured 
the first prize in “Subjects for PHoto-Era Cover” 
competition with a superb head of an elderly gentle- 
man in flowing beard, 4 la Rubens. Needless to say, 
this wonderful piece of work created a sensation, and 
stamped Dr. Kilmer, although an amateur worker, 
as one of the foremost portraitists in this country. 
At the annual banquets of the Professional Photo- 
graphers of New York, he is always an honored guest, 
and his high rank as a portrait-artist was long since 
firmly established, though he photographs none but 
his personal friends, and members of his family, and 
always purely in the capacity of an amateur. 

Among the portraits which followed those mentioned 
above, and published in PHoto-Era, are “Young 
Buck Indian”’ (first prize) November, 1917; “Dr. H.” 
(first prize) July, 1917; “Young America” (his son) 
December, 1918; ““An Old Movie Actor” (first prize), 
May, 1922; “Head of a Hindu” (contributed), Febru- 
ary, 1923; “Having a Ride’ (first prize, Indoor- 
Genres), March, 1923; “Pirie MacDonald” (con- 
tributed), August, 1923; “The Pilot’ (first prize), 
April, 1924. As a diversion, the doctor participated 
in the May, 1924, Miscellaneous competition and, 
through his “An Old Long Island Farm House”, won 
first prize. 

Long before he rose to distinction as a portraitist, 
however, Dr. Kilmer practised his favorite hobby as 
an outdoor worker, achieving success in manifold 
ways. A partial list of his happy results is contained 
in the following very reluctant reply to my request 
for this and other information, which reached him at 
his country-home, outside of New York City. 

**A list of my photographic honors is requested! 
I am blessed if I know how to comply, I never wrote 
them down, and cannot remember many of them during 
the past quarter of a century of a busy life practising 
my chosen profession of medicine. 

“T have been honored with prizes of various kinds 
in almost every photo-magazine in this country and 
abroad. My camera-activity includes numerous 
illustrated articles published in magazines and news- 
papers; illustrated baseball-articles; photographs of 
the New York Police and Fire Departments; photo- 
records of troops in the field while surgeon (eight years) 
to 102 Engineers N. G., N.Y.; numerous articles and 
photographs in American Annual of Photography. 

“Silver medal International Exposition of Photo- 
graphic Arts, Grand Central Palace, N. Y. City, 1915; 
First Prize ($300) Eastman Kodak Co., 1909, also 
many prints for same purchased since; prizes from 
Toronto Camera Club, Montreal Camera Club, 
Wanamaker, Philadelphia, and Frederick & Nelson, 


Seattle; Grand Prize, New England Photographers’ 
Exhibition; Purse of Gold, Mid-Atlantic States Pro- 
fessional Photographer’s Association; Bronze Plaque 
from King of Hungary, for exhibit at Budapest. 

“Exhibits hung in Salons of Los Angeles, Buffalo, 
Washington, D.C., Chicago, Pittsburgh, San Francisco, 
Oakland, Portland (Me.), Philadelphia, London, Scot- 
land, Australia, Budapest. 

“One-man shows in Chicago, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, 
Portland, New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and 
other cities in the U.S. Also Permanent Exhibit of 
Portraits of Men in Old National Museum, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

“Member of Camera Club, New York, Pictorial 
Photographers of America, and Pittsburgh Salon. 
Addresses on Lighting in Portraiture before Professional 
Clubs and Societies. 

“For me to state, off-hand, and from memory— 
and by return-mail, at that—all you ask of me, is quite 
a task. Incidentally, when many professional photo- 
graphers of New York and other cities come to ‘poor, 
little me’, asking, ‘How do you do it?’,—when to my 
mind they all are so far ahead of me in any thing that 
I have to offer, they make me blush! Sometimes, I 
wish that I had never seen a camera; but I know that 
I have derived a great deal of fun and recreation from 
my hobby, and when I get so old that the heart-sounds 
through my stethoscope become inaudible, and when 
the tactile corpuscles of my right digits become so 
impaired with years, that I fail to feel the human 
pulse, then know I that my camera, lens and films are 
still able to keep my brain young, and keep me from 
senility and senile dementia! I take my hat off to 
photography—the greatest hobby of them all!” 

Readers and others who may not be familiar with 
Dr. Kilmer’s work will find it profitable to study the 
examples of his portrait-activity to be found in back- 
numbers of this magazine. Personally, and frankly, 
I have long admired the doctor as an artist, a medical 
practitioner, and a man. 

Witrrep A. FreNcuH. 


Dallas Camera Club Doings 

Ir is always interesting and helpful to receive camera- 
club news, especially when it is the kind our good 
friend E. H. Brown sends in from time to time. We 
like all the human-interest details. After all why 
should we be so terribly formal when a smile and a 
good handshake does so much more to make life 
worth living? 

Mr. Brown says that the new officers of the Dallas 
Camera Club, Dallas, Tex., are: president, H. M. 
Sutton; vice-president, B. O. Baker; secretary, G. Jules 
Dullnig; directors, B. P. Willis and A. M. Belcher; 
editor of “Proofs”, E. H. Brown. Then he goes on to 
give the following news: 

“Our interchange set for the Associated Camera 
Clubs of America 1925-26 interchange was selected 
recently by R. Jerome Hill, a local Dallas artist, whose 
landscapes are favorably known throughout the 
country. Mr. Hill, at one time, was a professional 
photographer; and we felt that he was, therefore, 
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eminently well qualified to act as judge. The set 
consists of thirty pictures, selected from sixty-two 
pictures entered, and represents the work of eight of 
the leading members of the club. Ten or twelve of 
these pictures will be reproduced in one of our evening 
papers, The Dallas Journal, at the rate of one picture 
a day, together with suitable stories. More ‘publicity 
stuff’. In addition, one of the pictures will be used 
as the cover-design of a forthcoming issue of ‘Dallas’, 
the official monthly publication of the Dallas Chamber 
of Commerce. 

“On October 1 the club moved to new quarters, 
2503 Commerce Street. I recall that when we moved 
to our present location, showing a ‘44’ number, you 
stated that you received the impression that Dallas 
was greatly crowded. The ‘)4’ represents a second- 
floor location. We are at last on the ground floor, 
though not quite so centrally located. At the new 
location, we will have access to a darkroom for the 
purposes of demonstrations and so forth, although 
this equipment will not be for the general use of the 
members. Virtually all of our members do their work 
at home and we have never felt the need of darkrooms. 

“On October 5 our Annual Exhibition was judged. 
In years past, we intended to hold such an exhibition; 
but owing to the newness of the club, we felt that it 
would be better to postpone it rather than exhibit 
work to the public which might not be of the highest 
photographic standard. This year, we believe, we 
have work which may be properly shown to the public. 
The final entry-date was October 5, but the actual 
exhibition will not be held until some time early in 
November. Incidentally, the Dallas Times Herald 
has offered the club $50 in prizes in return for exclu- 
sive publication-rights to the pictures. We hope to 
have a very representative showing. 

“At a meeting, recently, another professional photo- 
grapher joined the club, making a total of six of the 
brethren now with us. It is very gratifying to know 
that our efforts to ‘line up’ the professionals are 
beginning to bear fruit. We have been at it for four 
years. It is our hope eventually to get ail the pro- 
fessionals of Dallas on our side. There is nothing to 
be gained by working at cross purposes with the 
professionals, even though they may, and do, work 
at cross purposes with each other. Our attitude is 
that the camera club offers them a neutral meeting- 
ground and we believe that, in time, this stand will 
prove beneficial to the photographic fraternity in 
Dallas and the camera club as well.” 


Exhibition of Dr. Pardoe’s Pictures 


WE read with much pleasure the detailed account 
of Dr. Pardoe’s exhibition of pictures, which was 
arranged by the Woman's Literary Club of Bound 
Brook, N.J. The item to which we refer appeared 
in The Chronicle, published in Bound Brook. It is 
said that “‘a prophet is without honor in his own 
country” or, in modern parlance, that a man usually 
remains unrecognised by his home-town, no matter 
how many honors are heaped upon bim by the world at 
large. However, in the case of Bound Brook, N.J., 
we are glad that its townspeople have proved to be one 
of the exceptions to the rule, and that their distinguished 
townsman received well-merited public attention. 
Needless to say, the exhibition proved to be of great 
interest and value. The splendid example set by this 
woman’s organisation might well be followed wherever 
a man or a woman merits home-town support and 
recognition. 








What Say You—Amateurs and Professionals? 


How many of our readers are really aware that 
they are paying a considerable sum for taxes on plates, 
films, cameras and lenses? The amateurs and pro- 
fessionals feel this tax. In some cases it has proved 
to be a positive check on growth and prosperity. It 
should be repealed at the next session of Congress. 
From careful inquiry we are led to believe that the 
removal of this tax will do more than any one thing 
to boom the entire photographic industry. In the 
end, the government will not be a great loser; for 
increased business will mean larger income taxes to be 
paid by manufacturers, dealers and professionals. 
When it comes right down to it, are not cameras, 
lenses, plates and films the working-tools of the pro- 
fessional photographers? What else could he use to 
earn his living? 

From the point of view of the photo-finisher the 
removal of this tax would mean an increase in the 
number of films and plates to be developed and printed. 
The amateurs would then use more material and buy 
more cameras because of lower prices. In short, there 
is no doubt that the early removal of this tax would 
immediately strengthen the entire photographic 
market and stimulate activitity in buying among 
beginners, amateurs and professionals. 

It is the ultimate photographic consumer who pays; 
and it is up to him to speak out clearly and convincingly 
right now. It does no good to grumble, It requires 
intelligent, straightforward, concerted action to obtain 
anything that is right, politically or otherwise. There- 
fore, we urge our readers to write, telegraph or call 
upon any of the following named members of the 
Ways and Means Committee, House of Representa- 
tives, and Finance Committee, United States Senate. 
Tell them why the tax should be repealed and do it 
by giving them facts. 


Ways anp Means Commitrer, House or REpre- 
SENTATIVES 

Republican Democrat 
William R. Green John N. Garner 
Willis C. Hawley James W. Collier 
Allen T. Treadway William A. Oldfield 
Isaac Bacharach Charles R. Crisp 
Lindley H. Hadley John F. Carew 
Charles B. Timberlake Whitmell P. Martin 
Henry W. Watson Henry T. Rainey 
Ogden L. Mills Cordell Hull 
Jas. C. McLaughlin Clement C. Dickinson 
Chas. C. Kearns Robert L. Doughton 
Carl R. Chindblom 
Frank Crowther 
Harris J. Bixler 
Charles L. Faust 
Richard S. Aldrich 


Finance Committee, UNITED STATES SENATE 


Republican Democrat 
Reed Smoot Furnifold M. Simmons 
George P. McLean Andrieus A. Jones 
Charles Curtis Peter G. Gerry 
James E. Watson Pat Harrison 
David A. Reed William H. King 
Richard P. Ernst Thomas F. Bayard 
Robt. N. Stanfield Walter F. George 
Jas. W. Wadsworth, Jr. 
William B. McKinley 
Samuel M. Shortridge 





















































































Minnesota State Fair Has Photographic 
Exhibition 

WE were interested to learn that the Fifteenth Annual 
Minnesota State Fair, held at Hamline, Minn., included 
a photographic exhibition which aroused much favora- 
ble comment. A first prize of $20 was won by John 
Curtis Thomson of St. Paul, and a second prize of 
$15 by Ben R. Landis of Minneapolis. There were 
two hundred pictures hung. This example of encourag- 
ing photography at state fairs should be followed by 
other state fair officials. Camera clubs can do much 
in this direction, if they will make the effort. It should 
be our pleasure and our duty to encourage photo- 
graphic exhibitions wherever they may be held to 
advantage. 


Photograph Wins Radio Message from 
MacMillan 


One of our subscribers and contributors to PHoto- 
Era Maaazine, Mr. Harold I. Orne of Melrose High- 
lands, Mass., happened to be at the Charlestown Navy 
Yard when Donald B. MacMillan, the Arctic explorer, 
sailed for the north, June 17, 1925. He made some 
photographs of the explorer and mailed the prints to 
Wiscasset, Me., in time to catch MacMillan just as 
he was sailing from that port. Much to Mr. Orne’s 
surprise and pleasure he received the following radio- 
message. ‘Have had the time today to look at photos 
you so kindly sent me. Thanks very much. (Signed) 
MacMillan”. All of which goes to prove that a little 
photographic skill, thoughtfulness and courtesy in- 
variably win favorable attention and good will. 


Union Camera Club 


At the regular monthly meeting of the Union 
Camera Club of Boston, the prize for the best picture 
of the members’ monthly print-competition was 
awarded to Mr. Ralph Osborne. His print, entitled 
“Under the Elevated’’, consisted of an animated 
perspective view of Atlantic Avenue, the Elevated 
overhead casting strong shadows on the street below, 
with more or less traffic as accessories. The entire 
exhibit, smaller than usual, contained ten prints— 
each of excellent pictorial quality. 


W. A. F. 


Will Rounds Wins Floral Prizes 


Our readers may not know that Will Rounds of 
Lowell, Mass., the autochrome expert, is a lover of 
flowers. He has a beautiful garden in which he grows 
choice varieties of irises, fancy dahlias and gladioli 
bulbs. Recently, he won the first prize at the Boston 
Dahlia Show, held at Horticultural Hall, Boston, 
Mass. His exhibit was one of pompom dahlias. 
Again, at the Essex County Fair, Topsfield, Mass., 
Mr. Rounds won a first prise award. Surely, no better 
combination could be devised than that an expert 
autochromist should love and grow the flowers which he 
photographs so beautifully in natural color. 


Union Camera Club Photographic Course 


Tue photographic course to be conducted by Union 
Camera Club this year well deserves the name of 
“Practical Photography”. Every step of the work of 
producing a finished product of high-grade will be 
taken up in detail. 


This club for years has been a leader in photo- 
graphy, and an innovation to be introduced in this 
year’s course ensures this leadership. 

As early in the course as is practical, a daylight- 
outing will be held for the purpose of instruction in 
actual exposures. This expedition will consist of the 
making of negatives for later developing, printing, 
mounting, and criticism as part of the class work in 
camera club laboratory. 

The course will be given under the personal direction 
of Mr. Edwin C. Howard, member of the Union 
Camera Club and sub-master of the Longfellow School, 
Roslindale, Massachusetts. Further particulars may 
be obtained from the Educational Department, The 
Union, 48 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


Fort Dearborn Camera Club, Chicago 


Tue Second Annual Exhibition of the Fort Dearborn 
Camera Club will be held on Friday evening, November 
6, in its club-rooms at 136 West Lake Street, Chicago. 
An invitation is extended to everyone interested to 
attend. For the benefit of those who would like to 
view this exhibition, but are unable to attend on the 
night of the 6th, the prints will remain hung for two 
weeks following and can be viewed any evening during 
that time. The club has made considerable advance- 
ment both technically and pictorially since the first 
exhibition last year and an interesting collection of 
prints is promised. 

GerorGeE P. Wricut, Secretary. 


A Quality Product of Practical Value 


Now is the time of year when the vacation-pictures 
should be neatly mounted in albums and clearly titled. 
We have experimented with a number of white inks 
but always come back to the old reliable and uniform 
product known to the trade as Johnston’s Snow White 
Ink, manufactured by J. W. Johnston, New Arts 
Building, Rochester, N.Y. We have used it for years 
and use it now in all our editorial and photographic 
work. It may be obtained from all progressive photo- 
supply dealers and art-stores. It is a quality product 
that merits a large and increasing demand. 

Recently Johnston’s Snow White Film-Holders have 
made their appearance and are very cleverly made to 
protect and to keep film-negatives from being scratched 
or damaged. Moreover, each negative-pocket is so 
arranged that the negative may be quickly and easily 
found. These two Johnston products are well worth 
the immediate attention of our readers. 


Department of Photography, Brooklyn 
Institute 


Tue fall and winter activities of the Department of 
Photography of The Brooklyn Institute began with 
the first meeting of Miss Sophie L. Lauffer’s class in 
Pictorial Photography on October 1. 

The private view of the photographs of Mr. Harry 
E. Neuman, fifty in number, was on Monday, October 5, 
to continue until November 2. 

Noticeable is No. 10, a gum print, “Ballet Dancer’. 
A very soft effect in blue black printing, dancer posed 
against a velvet curtain, with a small patch of light 
in the background. 

No. 11, “Doris”, a girl reading, a sepia gum with 
the quality of a crayon drawing. 

No. 19, “Evening”, an old house, the lighted 
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windows showing, giving an excellent evening effect. 
Good composition. 

No. 20. A bromide print of Mr. Wm. Morris 
Greenberg. Bold, strong, contrasty. 

No. 1, “The Scimitar’, a crouching dancing female, 
with a drawn scimitar, somewhat mixed in composi- 
tion, somehow interesting. 

No. 4, “Edna’’, very excellent kallitype quality of 
print. Portrait of a young girl. 

No. 8, “Irene”, a portrait of a young girl, seen in 
numerous exhibitions, possessing a peculiar charm, 
and luminous quality in lighting. 

Mr. William H. Zerbe’s classes (2) are from October 6 
to April 20, with ten demonstrations, practically 
covering the photographic field. 

Myers R. Jones, Chairman Press Committee. 


The Camera Club, New York 


Tue Camera Club, New York, has been invited by 
the Council of The Royal Photographic Society of 
Great Britain to give an exhibition in its Society House 
on Russell Square, London, of the work of The Camera 
Club’s members. Those members desiring to con- 
tribute to this collection should send in their prints 
not later than November 15, 1925; and they must be 
on white or cream-colored mounts not larger than 
16 x 20 or smaller than 12 x 16. 


Milwaukee Camera Club 


THE regular meetings of the Milwaukee Camera Club 
began on October 7 at the Milwaukee Art Institute 
instead of at the Journal Building as heretofore. This 
year meetings will be held on Wednesday instead of 
on Tuesday evenings. Owing to the courtesy ex- 
tended to the club by the Milwaukee Art Institute, 
there should be renewed enthusiasm and improved 
work during the coming year. These organisations 
have much in common and we wish both growth and 
prosperity. 


The Tale of the Red Cross as Told in Pictures 


THERE are forty thousand photographs in the files 
of the graphic section of National Headquarters of 
the American Red Cross. These tell the tale of the 
services to humanity of the greatest welfare organisa- 
tion in the United States. The Red Cross has prob- 
ably the most extensive “‘morgue” of any society of 
its kind in the world. Especially does it specialise in 
action-pictures. 

When disaster strikes, the Red Cross is ever ready 
to extend its service to the sufferers from fire, flood, 
pestilence, tornado or earthquake. It has nurses, 
doctors, X-ray machines, special trains, even airplanes 
on the scene. It works ceaselessly, tirelessly, through 
the long hours of day and night that the work of mercy 
may go on. But the Red Cross is ready also to tell 
to the world, through its graphic section, the story of 
the tragedy in photographs. 

Action-pictures are a specialty with Red Cross 
cameramen. When Mrs. Dorothy Davis Sleichter, 
Red Cross public health service nurse and the first 
member of her profession to fly to a point of duty, 
made her spectacular flight during the summer from 
Fairbanks in Central Alaska to Fort Yukon on the 
Arctic Circle, where an epidemic of influenza was 
raging, she was photographed, ready for the journey 
which the extreme cold helped to make a perilous one. 

Again when the Red Cross made an airplane-ship- 


ment of antitoxin from Indianapolis to Murphysboro 
and Carbondale, just after the great Mid-west tornado 
last spring, action-pictures were made. This was the 
first time in history that an airplane had been used 
in the work of disaster relief. Once more when the 
ill-fated ‘‘Shenandoah” crashed, the work of the 
American Red Cross, immediately on the job, was 
graphically told in pictures. 

The Red Cross annual Roll-Call for memberships 
always brings into use interesting views of the work 
being done. The overseas Roll-Call, held on the ships 
of the American Merchant Marine and of the United 
States Navy in every corner of the globe furnishes 
vivid accounts of how seamen respond to the plea. 
Last year the crew of the ill-fated “Shenandoah” was 
photographed with its one hundred per cent. member- 
ship banner. As usual, there were action-pictures on 
the presidential yacht, the Mayflower. In the various 
patriotic parades held in Washington, groups of uni- 
formed American Red Cross nurses are always shown. 
In athletics, the American Red Cross Life-Saving 
Corps releases some of the best of the action-photo- 
graphs. The sadder side of the picture is told in the 
government-hospitals, where disabled veterans of the 
World War are being served in many ways by the 
Red Cross. 

Even down to the animal kingdom the photographic 
work of the Red Cross extends. There is a certain 
little poodle-dog who, for many years has dashed 
around National Headquarters at Washington, during 
the Roll-Call period, bearing a placard which asks for 
memberships. 

The war-dog, too, has been immortalised by Pope’s 
painting in the Red Cross museum. The horse plays 
a part in the general scheme of things. A progressive 
chapter recently sent in a picture of a horse being 
given Red Cross first-aid treatment. 

And so the story goes. In disaster relief-work, in 
the services to veterans and to the men of the nation’s 
armed forces and their families, in First Aid and Life- 
Saving, in Nutrition, in Home-Hygiene and Care of 
the Sick, in Public-Health Nursing, in the activities 
of the volunteers and in the American Junior Red 
Cross, pictures tell the tale of the Red Cross ideal— 
service to humanity. 

The Roll-Call this year will be held as usual from 
Armistice Day to Thanksgiving. The dates are from 
the eleventh to the twenty-sixth of November, 1925. 


The Picture Market 


Oakley Photo-News, Geneva, N.Y., inform us that they 
are in the market to purchase up-to-the-minute news 
photographs from all parts of the country. Photo- 
graphs of fires, wrecks, floods, tornados, accidents 
and similar subjects are wanted. Any size will 
be considered. Payment made according to news- 
interest. Each photograph must be captioned with 
proper data which tells the time, place, cause and 
other circumstances. All prints will be acknowledged 
promptly. 


B. F. Langland 


Just as we closed our forms for the November issue 
we learned with deep regret that B. F. Langland of 
Milwaukee passed away on September 25. He and 
his work have long been familiar to readers of PHoto- 
Era Maaazine. Some of his best pictures were 
marines. He was a member of the Milwaukee Camera 
Club. Our deepest sympathy is extended to relatives 
and friends. 
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What are You Doing for Christmas-presents? 


Or course, I am going to suggest that my readers 
consider seriously the matter of giving a subscription 
to PHoto-Era Macazine. Already, we have received 
several such orders to begin with the January, 1926, 
issue. Others request us to renew their friend’s sub- 
scription for the coming year. Then, too, our com- 
bination-offers, which include several photographic 
magazines, are proving to be popular for Christmas- 
presents. Without a doubt, there are two or three of 
your friends who are sufficiently interested in photo- 
graphy to appreciate the gift of a subscription. Let us 
have your order now, and you will not have to think 
of something else to give. 

Sometimes I think that our readers have an idea 
that our announcements with regard to good books on 
photography are placed in the magazine just to fill up 
space. There are two reasons: one, is to render a 
service by recommending books which we believe will 
be of real help to our subscribers; the other, is to sell 
these books at a reasonable profit. I[t so happens 
that there are now several books which will make very 
acceptable Christmas-gifts. It matters not whether 
the prospective recipient is a beginner, advanced 
amateur or professional—there is a good book on 
photography which you can give him and for which 
he will thank you. If you are in doubt with regard 
to any book being suitable for a particular person, just 
write us frankly about it, tell us something about the 
work and plans of the person for whom the book is 
intended and we shall be very glad to help you make 
the selection. 

During the year, many subscribers have obtained 
the special Big Ben Binder which holds twelve copies 
of Puoto-Era MaaGazine and has proved to be a very 
serviceable and practical method to keep files of the 
magazine in good order. It is neat in appearance, 
has the name of the magazine stamped in gold on the 
back and on the cover and is an addition to any library- 
table. This is a particularly welcome gift and inex- 
pensive, too. We have these binders in stock now 
for immediate delivery. 


Which Miscellaneous Competition? 


By referring to the Advanced and the Beginners’ 
Departments, it will be noted that some months 
‘Miscellaneous’ is the subject for both Competitions. 
During the year we have had considerable difficulty, 
at times, to know definitely for which competition 
a print was intended. To write “Miscellaneous Com- 
petition, Ending June 30” on the back of the print is 
not enough. Let me suggest, for the benefit of all 
concerned, that each print should be clearly designated 
for either the Advanced Miscellaneous Competition or 
the Beginners’ Miscellaneous Competition. Attention 
to this detail will be a great help to us in taking proper 
care of the pictures as they are sent in by our friends. 


Is This so in Your Town? 


For several months I have been keeping a record 
of letters from readers who say that they are unable 


to obtain PHoto-Era MaGazine from newsdealers 
or photo-dealers in their own towns. The fact is that 
many of these readers have become regular subscribers 
and thus made sure of receiving the magazine regularly. 
However, for the convenience of those who prefer to 
buy the magazine from a news stand or dealer, copies 
ought to be available. There is just one way to ensure 
a supply of Pooto-Era Maaazines and that is to ask 
for them, place an order for them and insist that they 
be obtained for you regularly. If there is a demand 
created by you and other readers, there will soon be 
plenty of copies available. No news or photographic 
dealer will refuse to meet the requirements of con- 
sistent demand! It is of interest that in a number 
of towns and cities where PHoto-ErA MAGAZINE was 
not obtainable a few months ago, it is now on regular 
sale. This change was brought about by readers who 
insisted that the magazine be ordered for them. I 
might add that no form of publicity or sales-promotion 
will be more sincerely appreciated than a kindly word 
for PHoto-EraA MaGazine spoken to your local news- 
agent or photo-dealer. It will help us all—thank you. 


What Do You Think of This? 


THE suggestion was made recently that photographic 
magazines might well dispense with competitions for 
beginners and amateurs. It was asserted that such 
competitions had served their usefulness and that 
the salons and exhibitions throughout the country 
were of greater practical value than those conducted 
by the magazines. Well, is this so? No matter what 
attitude the reader may take on the subject, I am 
very sure that an expression of opinion would be 
appreciated. Frankly, the competitions which are 
conducted by photographic magazines are not a source 
of revenue. They are an expense which is charged to 
advertising; and each magazine considers that it is 
rendering a real service to encourage these competitions 
and help the contestants by pictorial criticism of their 
pictures. In short, the photographic magazines 
thought that they were doing something worth while 
and something that was of practical value and interest 
to their readers. Now, the assertion is made that 
this sort of thing has served its purpose and that 
competitions conducted by photographic magazines 
should be dropped in the future. A prompt and frank 
expression of opinion from my readers will serve to 
prove or disprove the assertion. It will also be of 
general interest. 


The Military Photographer out this Month 


In order to make room for the article on aérial 
photography in this issue, we have omitted the depart- 
ment “The Military Photographer”. In the December 
issue there will be a number of interesting items. 
Recent correspondence with officials in Washington, 
D.C., will furnish material for several notes which 
will be of value to all those who know the important 
part that is played by photography in the scheme of 
National Defense. 
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A WINTER-SUNSET 
A. L. TRACY 
HONORABLE MENTION—REAL SUNRISE AND SUNSET PICTURES 
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